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Notes of the Week 


The general impression is that on Wednesday 
next the Liberal Ministers, headed by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, will leave the Govern- 
js Ment; if there is any honesty left 

in politics, they can follow no 
otker course. Such a step will naturally signalise 
the end of the National Government as such, and 
in some quarters there will be a little heart-burning 
over this, but the situation has been made so im- 
possible that there is no rational alternative. We 
de not attach importance to the view that our pres- 
tige abroad will suffer; the foreigner is sufficiently 
educated in British politics to know that the 
present situation is an unreal one, and the throw- 
ing over of pretence will strengthen rather than 
weaken his confidence in our stability and our 
administration. This is to put the matter mildly : 
the foreigner will not care a tinker’s dam. ; 


The rather foolish ‘‘ Agreement to Differ ’’ can- 
not possibly be expected to stretch far enough to 
cover violent public attacks by Ministers on basic 
questions of Government policy, and the sooner a 
farcical situation is ended the better. We recog- 
nise and appreciate the patriotic line the Liberal 
Ministers followed a year ago, but there is now 
NO possibility of choice between spiking the guns 
from inside and fighting openly from outside. 


Just a year ago the Stock Exchange was closed, 
the gold standard was suspended, the Bank Rate 
stood at six per cent., Great 


A Mercy and Britain owed £80,000,000 credits 
AW 

to America and France, the 
Budget was ‘‘ bust,’’ and British Govern- 


ment stocks had slumped disastrously. To-day 
the pound is steady, the Bank Rate stands at two 
per cent., the Stock Exchange is busy, the foreign 
credits have been repaid, the Budget balanced. 


That is a magnificent, possibly an unparalleled, 
achievement, but let the homage for it be fairly 
apportioned. Of course, the first essential was a 
bold Government with a bold policy; but a Gov- 
ernment is only bold when it is sure of its people. 
And it is the people of this country who have 
seen to it that the past twelve months shall stand 
out in our island story. They have paid cheer- 
fully and splendidly, they have swung gallantly 
back to the unmodernised words of the National 
Anthem and frustrated the knavish tricks of our 
enemies. They would do it again if need be. 

But there is no need. Let the Government take 
heed while it gives thanks. It is possible to make 
some of the people pay all the time, and all the 
people pay some of the time. And it is also 
possible to make all the people unable to pay at 
any time. 
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On the evening of May 24th, 1738, John Wesley 
went ‘‘ very unwillingly ’’ to a meeting in Alders- 
gate Street, where he heard a 
The New reading of Luther’s preface to 
Act of Union the Epistle to the Romans. On 
the afternoon of September 20th, 1932, the Duke 
and Duchess of York went very willingly to the 
Albert Hall to witness an Act of Union that 
brought the Wesleyan, Primitive and United 
Methodist Churches into one. The estimated 
Methodist community in this country is 4,000,000 ; 
the estimated Methodist community in the world 
is 50,000,000. They are staggering figures, but 
we are not so much concerned with them as with 
the simple grandeur of the Christian challenge 
that such a unity of faith offers to those forces 
which are desperately striving to turn a languid 
world into a lost one. Here—no matter what are 
our doctrines, our creeds, or our sects—is a great 
event in the history of Christianity. And a 
racked and riven civilisation hardly dares ask for 
more than that. 


The British Note on the claim of Germany to 


equality of armaments is the most admirably ex- 


pressed State document that has 
been seen for many a long day. 
So woolly has been draughtsman- 
ship and so muddled intention at almost any 
moment since the war that hardly any text of a 
treaty has appeared or even a mere unilateral 
statement, concerning the meaning of which de- 
bate in plenty has not been possible. It is per- 
haps not known to everybody that some minor 
points in the Treaty of Versailles remain obscure 
because, contrary to proper diplomatic practice. 
both the French and the English texts are valid and 
they do not always agree. More recent examples 
are yet more glaring. 


Britain’s 
ord 


Sir John Simon and his counsellors are there- 
fore warmly to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced, on this important occasion, a note that is 
a model of conciseness, clarity and absence of 
equivocation. No one can possibly pretend that 
he does not know what the British Government 
means. It was indeed worth a week’s delay to 
attain this exemplary result. The value of that 
eminent legal mind now at the Foreign Office is 
made plain. So much for the form. The matter 
of the statement is hardly less admirable. The 
British Government points out that the German 
claim to a status of equality is contrary to treaty 
obligations and therefore illegal, that it is, further, 
untimely and constitutes an obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the Disarmament Conference, and that 
‘* His Majesty’s government can give no coun- 
tenance or encouragement to the disregard of 
treaty obligations.’’ The Saturday Review, almost 
alone among the British Press, declared the 
French case to be unassailable, and is delighted 


to find itself supported by the British Govern. 
ment. 

* * 

* 


In Germany the British statement has been re. 
ceived with a howl of rage and dismay. This was 


A Repeated 
Error 


indeed natural. The last para. 
graph—‘‘ This desirable consum. 
mation (i.e., general appeasement) 
cannot be attained by peremptory challenge or with. 
drawal from deliberations which are about to be re. 
sumed ’’—must ring with peculiar bitterness in the 
ears of Germans, taught both by their own leaders 
and by the experience of recent years to believe that 
anything can be attained by bounce and bluff. It 
is not the first time that Germany has made this 
mistake. Had she been pulled up short before 1914 
it is possible that war might have been avoided, for 
many were the Germans, including the Chancellor 
and probably the Emperor, who did not want war 
and believed that the same results could be obtained 
by menace. The mistake was not realised till too 
late. It is possible now that the firmness and sim- 
plicity of the British statement, by correcting the 
German error at an earlier stage, may save us from 
a repetition of a similar catastrophe. 


* * 
* 


The only point on which reasonable men can 
differ from the British Government is in the serious- 
ness of the hope expressed that 

— and agreement on disarmament is now 
attainable. ‘‘ It would,’’ says the 
statement, ‘‘ be a tragic paradox if the outcome of 
the first Disarmament Conference was an increase 
in armaments and the actual re-arming of any 
State.’’ Yet this paradox should have appeared 
beforehand to be almost a certainty. In the present 
state of the world—not only of Europe—it was a 
lamentable want of foresight that hurried on the 
Conference. Far better to have waited a few years 
more for time, the eternal healer, to have the chance 
of soothing exacerbated ambitions. More haste, 


less speed. 


* * 
* 


France, it is credibly reported, has shown one of 
her trump cards to England, in the person of our 
ambassador in Paris. This is the in- 
pm controvertible evidence that has been 

collected of the state of Germany’s 
real, as opposed to her ostensible and lawful, 
armaments. It is a card that M. Tardieu, when 
prime minister, was believed ready to play openly 
at Geneva on the table of the League of Nations, 
and M. Herriot, who now holds the reins, is being 
earnestly persuaded not to withhold it, if necessary. 
It is probably its enormous value that has led our 
government, with its eye moreover keenly fixed on 
naval questions, to adopt its present attitude. 
Whatever apologists for Germany may say, there 
can be no substantial doubt in the minds of 
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unprejudiced persons even without access to the 
French government’s evidence, that the secret 
armament of Germany has reached a degree that 
threatens the general peace. The full truth, if ever 
published, would probably strike onlookers as not 
even the ace of trumps. It would be the joker. 

** 

* 

Germany’s precipitancy to advance an unjusti- 
fiable claim is in some measure intelligible if it is 
true that she believed herself 
assured beforehand of British sup. 
port. This, incredible as it seems, 
there is reason to think a fact. The German 
foreign minister, the Saturday Review is assured, 
boasted of it to the French ambassador in Berlin, 
and it actually seems probable that he had grounds 
for the boast in private conversation which had 
taken place between Dr. Briining and a certain 
British statesman at Geneva, conversation even 
possibly repeated with Herr von Papen, Dr. 
Briining’s successor. It must earnestly be trusted 
that no further such vague encouragements may be 
given to German ambition by representatives of this 
country anxious to extort a satisfactory result from 
the Disarmament Conference. The mischief in- 
herent in them is now patent to all, and their re- 
petition could only lead to a more embittered and 
dangerous situation. 


The morrow will reveal what Germany decides. 
But one thing is now clear: only by plain speak- 
ing and firm dealing can the evil game of bluff be 
checked. The British government’s words have 
already done much. It now depends on our acting 
up to them without fear or tergiversation for us to 
achieve real security in Europe and deserve well of 
humanity. 

The centenary of Sir Walter Scott’s death has 
come and gone and the library shelves are groan- 
ing with many more or less in- 


Scott spiring volumes called forth by 
Pt a this event. Most of the middle- 


aged will remember the joy with 
which in their tender years they listened to 
Ivanhoe ’’ and ‘‘ The Talisman,’ particularly 
when the reader had the divine gift of ‘‘skipping.”’ 
For surely that is the difference between the long 
novels of the Golden Age and those of to-day. 
The authors of the past had pity on their readers 


and provided whole passages which they could 
omit if they felt tired without losing the thread of 


the narrative. To-day the reader grows equally 
or more bored, but woe betide him if he skip a 
page or two of monotonous description. He will 
surely have missed something essential to the 
story. 


It is one of Scott’s greatest merits that fhe 
realised that mentality changes with time. His 
characters think differently in accordance with 
their period. Before him, an author dressed up 


obtuse and overweening, his incursions into Euro- 


his characters, whether they belonged to the dis- 
tant past or not, in the thoughts of his own day, 
just as the great masters loved to paint Christ and 
his disciples in the costumes that were modern in 
their day. 


A time honoured principle wills that no party. 
paper, or person should mingle in matters con- 
; cerning alone the internal politics 

es of a foreign state. This principle 

aac is generally insisted on for the 
Politics of Conservatives, but in- 
variably broken by Liberals, Socialists, and other 
‘‘advanced”’ thinkers of all countries. The Saturday 
Review does not propose to be bound by rules 
not observed by its opponents. We therefore 
make no bones about expressing the hope that the 
United States will return a Democrat to the White 


House at the presidential election seven weeks 
hence. 


This is not because we suppose that the Demo- 
cratic party can show itself much more open than 
the Republican to reason in the matter of inter- 
national war debts, for that depends on the degree 
of enlightenment, or its reverse, in millions of elec- 
tors so ignorant that compared to them the British 
voter seems a veritable Solon; nor yet on account 
of Mr. Franklin Roosevelt’s name, for there his 
resemblance to the famous ‘‘ Teddy” stops. 
But there are two valid reasons for Englishmen 
to wish well to the Democratic candidate. 


** 
* 


The first is that a Democratic victory will almost 
certainly deal a death blow to Prohibition. Here 
we are unconcerned with the effect 
Our on the United States of this vicious 
— step in the dark imposed by a 
combination of Big Business, 
anxious to extract the uttermost effort from their 
workmen, Purity leagues, and manufacturers of 
“soft” drinks: it has notoriously multiplied 
crime and has made the debasement of public 
and private morality the most Iucrative profession 
in the world. That is for Americans themselves 
to consider. But Prohibition has also done serious 
injury to legitimate industries native to both 
Great Britain and to France. It further en- 
courages all the cranks and killjoys with which 
our land is particularly afflicted. Therefore we 
wish to see it utterly destroyed. The Democrats 
can set out on the road leading to this goal. The 

Republicans will not. 

Our second reason is that apart from his being 
bound up with Prohibition, we wish, on inter- 
national grounds, to see Mr. 
And (2) Hoover out of the White House. 
Few American presidents have exercised so 
lamentable an influence abroad than he. Ignorant, 
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pean affairs, while consistently refusing responsi- 
bility for their results, have endangered the 
political and economic stability of our continent. 
Mr. Hoover’s reputation for ability was based on 
his conduct of American relief in Belgium during 
the war. In reality it was the easiest of jobs, for 
he had an all-powerful weapon for dealing with 
Germany in his hand, namely, the threat to with- 
draw from Belgium, which was the one thing the 
Germans could not afford to envisage. His 
vanity and denseness while in office have tended 
to make his country assume the role of the bully 
of Europe. Therefore we wish to see the last of 
‘Mr. Hoover as well as of Prohibition. 


* * 
* 


In one of the Press notices announcing earlier 
this week the death (on September 20th) of Herr 
Max Slevogt, the latter was re- 

° eal ferred to as ‘‘ a painter well known 

in Germany.” This statement. 

writes Dr. Tancred Borenius, although doubtless 
literally accurate, nevertheless rings rather oddly. 
for I do not think there can be any question but 
that in Max Slevogt one of the most interesting 


figures in the whole of contemporary art has . 


passed away. And yet, I suppose, it is only too 
true that, like many another member of the great 
Berlin school of painting of the last few decades. 
Max Slevogt has never achieved a place in inter- 
national artistic consciousness at all corresponding 
ic his importance. This in spite of the fact that a 
year or two ago almost anybody one met either had 
been, or was going, to Berlin, and talked a lot 
about the wonderful museums there. What the 
contemporary painters of Berlin had achieved 
seldom or never came in for much notice, although 
they are all plentifully and admirably represented 
in those very museums. 


In point of fact, Berlin has now for a long time 
been the metropolis of German art, leaving other 
famous centres like Munich or Diisseldorf a long 
way behind; and in saying this I am, of course. 
not referring to the ‘‘ official’ art of the later 
years of Kaiserdom, but to art of a very different 
orientation and quality. 


* * 
* 


Three masters stood at the head of the Berlin 
school of painting in the early twentieth century : 
Lovis Corinth, Max Slevogt and 

— Max Liebermann. Of these Max 

. Liebermann possesses a great and 
permanent importance through 
the fact that he was the real apostle of Impres- 
sionism in Germany. But while Liebermann, for 
all his considerable talent, tends to leave one cold. 
thanks to the essential lack of life and sensitive- 
‘ness in his art, Lovis Corinth and Max Slevogt 


Impressionism 


are both masters in whose art a tremendous vital 
quality is present, sometimes indeed—especially 
in the case of Corinth—outstripping all bounds, 
No doubt neither of these artists would have 
painted exactly as he did had there not been the 
French Impressionists, but to acknowledge this jg 
not to deny either of them a very definite artistic 
individuality. 


Max Slevogt, though settled in Berlin since 
1899, was a native of Bavaria, and the tempera. 
ment of the South German is indeed clearly te. 
flected in the extraordinary positiveness and 
luminosity of his colouring—be it in his figure 
scenes, in his landscapes, or in his masterly stil 
life subjects which form a particularly interesting 
province of his work. Indeed, to some extent one 
may say that in Max Slevogt’s art the Baroque of 
Southern Germany and French Impressionism 
are met, and in this connection it is interesting to 
remember that Slevogt grew up in Wiirzburg, 
where Tiepolo, the most ‘‘ Impressionist ’’ of the 
great Italian decorators, has left some of his most 
glorious frescoes on the staircase of the Prince. 
Archbishop’s palace. 


* * 
* 


Slevogt created with the utmost ease, and par 
ticularly significant in this connection is the large 
Mine number of book _ illustrations 
Congas which flowed from his pen. In 
Tradition "5 activities on these lines he 
was continuing a tradition which 
in the Berlin school goes back to Menzel, and like 
the latter, he never, for the sake of ‘* illustration,” 
lost sight of strictly artistic qualities. 


It seems strange that at Millbank, the great 
school of which Slevogt was one of the leading 
lights, should at the present moment only be re 
presented by one recently acquired painting by 
Liebermann. Has it, one wonders, ever been 
seriously contemplated to secure some examples 
giving an adequate idea of the whole school? 
Certain it is that were a picture by Max Slevogt 
to be added to one of the public collections in 
London, he would very soon cease to be merely 
‘* a painter well known in Germany.” 


Next week Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, the welk 
known author of ‘‘ Counsel’s Opinion ”’ and other 
An Plays, whose distinguished crit 
Amnounce- cisms have been _ published 
ment weekly in the Saturday Review. 
will be succeeded on our dramatic page by Mr. 
John Pollock, the dramatiser of ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina,” author of Twelve ‘‘ One-Acters,” 
and translator of ‘‘ Damaged Goods ”’ and othet 


foreign plays. 
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The Admiralty have decided to follow the recom- 

mendations of the Board of Trade (the governing 

body of the Merchant Service) 

and institute direct helm orders for 

the Royal Navy. In consequence, 

unfortunate mariners will now have to forget all 

they have learned and start over again. It is 

obvious that there must be a universal system of 

helm orders at sea, and the Navy has, perforce, to 

follow the lead of the Merchant Service. But they 
won't like it. 

It frequently happens that a helm order has to 
be given suddenly to ensure safety in an emerg- 
ency, and it is not unlikely that, in such a case, 
training and the tradition of centuries will come 
to the fore. This will result in the Officer of the 
Watch giving an order of Port 20 when he wants 
to alter course to Starboard. But perhaps the 
quartermaster will also forget the new rules in the 
heat of the moment, put his helm to Port and alter 
course to Starboard. Thus, it seems, will acci- 
dents be averted. 

The necessity of this change is not quite appar- 
ent. For years now, we have sailed the seas with 
comparative safety, and an accident due to the 
helm being put the wrong way is an unheard of 
thing. But a committee has decided that the 
change will be beneficial, and so sailors all over 
the world will have to alter course in the new 
way. 

This interference seems even more inexplicable 
when it is realised, despite the new helm orders, 
that in altering course to starboard it is necessary 
to put the helm to port, and vice-versa. All the 
commitees in the world cannot alter that, since it 
is one of the laws of Nature. 


Arising out of this, what a good thing it is that 
the Nautical Experts of Newspapers do not have 
to go down to the seas in ships. One of the better- 
known dailies, when commenting on the new helm 
orders, informed its readers that to alter course 20 
degrees to starboard, the order will now be ‘‘ Star- 
board 20.”’ - But this order refers to degrees of 
helm, not degrees of course, and the Nautical 
Expert of the Newspaper would find his ship per- 
forming a series of circles until he had decided to 
correct his helm and steady on the course he 
wanted. What fun he would have and how 
pleased all the skippers of the other ships in his 
vicinity would be at his manceuvres ! 


The financial reconstruction of yet another steel 
producing company, this time in South Wales. 
calls attention to the losses of this 
athe » premier industry since the War. 
vestors 
Ration Nominally some six concerns have 
formally reduced capital by over 
£40,000,000 at par values: in the terms of high 
market values the total loss is about doubled. Yet 
potential out-put is above that of 1914, and effi- 
ciency, our high wage-level apart, is above that 


of any Power save the United States. The setting 
in order of the industry’s own house is a fair re- 
minder to the Tariff Commission to promulgate 
now its full scheme of Import Duties for five years 
ahead. Such is a necessary ey to the 
provision of new capital. 
A few days ago it was announced that a marriage 
which had been arranged would not take place, 
and a minor statistician added 
r Far, Far the information that this marked 
tter Thing the fifty-ninth broken engage- 
ment publicly proclaimed this year. Not so many 
years ago—and perhaps among millions of people 
now—this would have been regarded as a very 
terrible affair. But we prefer to think that it is 
exactly the reverse. It is a healthy and eventually 
a happy thing that an engaged couple who find 
they have made a mistake should frankly recognise 
it and agree to avoid the far greater error and the 
far greater punishment involved by a mutually 
distasteful marriage. And even supposing the 
mistake is not mutually realised? It is better to 
jilt (or to be jilted) than to cheat (or to be cheated) 
at the altar. If there had been more broken 
engagements twenty years ago the Divorce Court 
would not have found itself in such arrears to-day. 


=* 
* 


Verse 
Protest to a Neighbour 
My dear Pottleberry, | wonder if you would mind 
Being so kind 
As to tell me why, when strangers greet you, 
You think it necessary to say ‘‘ Pleased to meet 


you 

In reply to the conventional ‘‘ How d’ye do ”’ 

Which they say to you ? 

And why, last night in the garden, 

When I begged your pardon 

For questioning the name of something you had 
planted 

Did you make that loathsome retort ‘‘ Granted ? ”” 

Why, too, when I asked casually if I might 

Borrow your rake, did you say “‘ That'll be quite 
all right? ”’ 

And again 

When 

The railway carriage is uncomfortably full, 

Why do you make it a rule 

To fire off that joke of yours (an extremely 
brittle ’un) 

‘* Just room I think for a little ’un? ”” 

(The mere fact that you are unusually large and fat 

Is I maintain no excuse for a joke like that). 

And must you by the way for the rest of your life 

Refer to Mrs. Pottleberry as ‘‘ the wife? ’’ 

Do you think you possibly could 

Jettison these horrible expressions for 

And at the same time stop calling me ‘** old man? ” 

Do if you can 

For on the whole 

I like you; you’re such a decent, lovable old soul ! 

W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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India—Government or Anarchy ? 


By H. K. Trevaskis, 1.C.S. (Retd.) (Author of “ The Punjab of To-day ’’) 


HE situation in India to-day, brought once 
more vividly into the limelight by Gandhi's 
threat to starve himself to death, merits 

much more serious attention from the British 
public than it seems likely to get. 

One might imagine, from the manner in which 
India is discussed in Parliament, and often in the 
Press, that the government of the country is easy 
enough and that the composition of the govern- 
ment is the only point to be decided. Actually, 
the real question is whether India should be de- 
cently ruled, or be allowed to follow in the foot- 
steps of China, Persia, Siam and certain other 
countries. Is it to have government or anarchy ? 

India has never been self-governing. For cen- 
turies before the arrival of the British it was con- 
tinuously under the sway of foreign military 
adventurers—adventurers who maintained their 
rule only so long as they were recruited from ex- 
ternal stock, and who fell as they became 
Indianised. The history of India has been the 
history of a country paralysed by the cramping 
Brahmin system and unable to make any effective 


resistance against invaders. Hinduism has always’ 


met its enemies with the wiles of Delilah rather than 
with the sword of Goliath. Thus it has seduced 
invader after invader, and thus even now the 
British Lion is slowly succumbing to the enchant- 
ress. 

This Hinduism—Bolshevism in dress clothes— 
suave, seductive and sinister, has first attracted 
and then ruined everything with which it has come 
in contact—everything except Islam. Through 
the centuries Islam has kept its faith pure from 
Hindu seduction and defilement. For if Hinduism 
stands for laxity of thought and principle and 
practice, Islam stands for its antithesis—for re- 
ligious, moral and political discipline, for a strong 
government as against anarchy. 


What Congress Stands For 


- Elemental forces are at war in India, though 

the genuine rank and file may be out-bellowed by 
the political adventurer in need of a job and the 
less plausible ruffian who regards massacre 
as a means of obtaining loot. Why is it 
that when we offer to hand over India to 
majority rule, a babel of clamour immediately 
arises from Moslems (70 out of a total of 280 
millions), Sikhs, peasantry, business men and 
others, all asking for safeguards? It seems to 
show that before giving India self-government, it 
is,our.duty to erect safeguards against the effects 
of that self-government. Obviously, the Congress 
politician—however successfully he may inspire 
confidence in the Englishmen at home—is not 
trusted by his fellow countrymen. 

These know that Congress stands for Brahmin 
rule,. and also they know what Brahmin rule 
means to all but Brahmins. In the Hindu system 
murder and sodomy are not sins; they are not 
even peccadillos. They are religious rites—justi- 
fied by a philosophy. and fired by an enthusiasm, 


so that murder and vice may be always on the side 
of the Brahmin. Such a system can never govern; 
but it can render all other government impossible, 
Like the cholera bacillus, also indigenous to India, 
it is fatal to higher organisms, though itself in. 
capable of constructive action. 

Between warring interests and religions British 
fair play established a modus vivendi, but British 
bureaucracies and the British legal and educa. 
tional systems tended to be captured by the mental 
agility of the Hindu. An exception was the British 
administrative officer who, in contact with the soil, 
sympathised largely with the peasants in their 
struggle with the Hindu money-lenders and 
caused British administration to become more 
sympathetic with the peasants. As this happened, 
the Brahminised Hindus looked more and more 
to English Liberalism to enable them to per. 
petuate their domination. And in this they were 
only too successful. British officials and Moslems 
and Sikhs and peasants might shout themselves 
hoarse, but their shout was as nothing against a 
whisper from Gandhi. 


Intentions and Results 


Actually the British Government is impaled on 
the horns of a dilemma. If self-government for 
India does not mean Congress rule, the Indian 
politician will have none of it. And if it does mean 
Congress rule, then—even if the British submit 
—the Moslems will resist to the death. The pro- 
gramme now proposed by the British Government 
is branded by the Congress politicians as ‘ the 
English plan for India ’’ and one thrust upon the 
country; and the settlement of communal differ- 
ences offered by the Prime Minister is described 
as English interference deliberately intended to 
prevent agreement. This is the reward meted out 
to good intentions. 

The British people have long believed that they 
alone knew the secret of over-seas government, but 
they might well condescend to take a lesson from 
others. In Morocco, for instance, the French have, 
by proper development of communications, brought 
prosperity to a country hitherto half-sterile. This 
has taken place since the War, while we have been 
chasing the will o’ the wisp of self-determination. 
The story of the Dutch in Java is a longer one, 
but has a similar lesson. Both France and Holland 
have set out to benefit the countries they govern, 
and they have won a gratitude which in our case 
has never been stirred by our wretched attempts 
to teach Indians to govern themselves—whatever 
that may mean. 

India is a land with infinitely greater 
possibilities. It is a land which might be converted 
into a mighty outlet for British enterprise, a vast 
market for British goods, and a valuable support 
to the whole British Empire. Instead of being 
rotten with unemployment, Britain might well, 
with India’s co-operation, regain the industrial 
leadership which was hers till yesterday. 
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The Saturday Review 


Banditry and Bunk 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HE words “highwayman and _ motor 
bandits ’’ ring with romance. They belong 
to the category known in the Press as 

“ colourful ’’ and enable visions of Dick Turpin 
to be woven into a headline or bill. Everything 
is in a name, and not a few crime epidemics are 
to be traced to the felicity of such a word as 
“ garrotters.”” That is why motorists from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats set out on their journeys 
fearfully, armed it may be with an empty pistol or 
a special constable’s truncheon, determined that 
they will not stop on their journey—nay, that they 
will step on the gas—if some apparently tragic 
event on the wayside calls on their knight errantry 
to do a boy scout’s job. 


That is why one of our contemporaries, with 
magnificent sangfroid, assures the British bulldog 
that this terrorism will soon be over if he is true to 
himself. It is so simple, gentle reader. When 
some scoundrel places the muzzle of a pistol 
against your stomach, remember that he wants 
nothing less in the world than to be a murderer. 
Smash him one on the jaw and probably he will 
not shoot. He will be too frightened. Probably 

. . aye, there’s the rub. A nervous bandit with 
a revolver who doesn’t want to be a murderer . . . 
is the Observer quite sure that he might not pull 
the trigger ? 


Overdoing It 


Joking apart, the newspapers seem to have over- 
done the highwayman cry. Up to a week ago, 
no such crime had been reported in the Metro- 
politan area which extends nearly twenty miles 
round Hyde Park Corner. Every month there are 
from six to ten cases of robbery with threats or 
violence in that area, but several of them are to be 
ascribed to the menace of a dummy pistol or the 
vet more harmless pipe. 


It has been rumoured that the police require more 
powers to deal with a perilous situation. Well- 
meaning politicians have proposed to protect law 
and order by the introduction of a bill imposing a 
minimum sentence for certain offences, such as 
exists or existed in Australia. 


Those who are really qualified to judge declare 
that the police need no fresh powers, and are 
vehemently opposed to any minimum sentence 
proposals. The imposition of a minimum sentence 
merely means that a natural humanity will lead to 
the acquittal of many criminals who thoroughly 
deserve some punishment though there may be 
doubt as to the fairness of giving them a heavy 
Sentence. 


The existing penalties if they are properly 
applied are heavy enough for their purpose. The 
police receive regularly anonymous letters from 
criminals, boosting their profession and swearing 
that its benefits far exceed its drawbacks. One of 
them asserted that he was making £4,000 a year 
from his line and that he defied them to catch him. 


At first sight it might seem that the right answer 
to such a challenge is the cat. It would appear, 
however, that such a penalty is singularly unsatis- 
factory. Nowadays the police have to deal with a 
mass of post-war young men between 18 and 25, 
who have no employment to steady them. They 
are swaggering and boastful and far more ready to 
accept corporal punishment than a long term of 
imprisonment. All of them would choose a short 
sentence with the cat rather than ‘a long ‘sentence. 
‘“* The cat means,’’ they say, ‘‘ that-we shall be 
badly cut up and sent to hospital, but then we shall 
be out in a short time and back at the old game.” 
What they are not prepared to face is the 
prospect of years of monotony without drink, 
women, or excitement. ! 

The authorities consider that every criminal 
taken with a fire-arm should be certain of penal 
servitude, that is a sentence of not less than three 
years, on the ground of “‘ intent to injure.’”” Too 
much stress is being laid on first offenders. Again 
and again men have been arrested for a crime which 
has been so well organised that it could not possibly 
have been their first experiment, but they have 
benefited under the heading of first offender, 
because they had previously succeeded in dodging 
the police. Such lenience is simply an encourage- 
ment to evil-doers. 


Finding the Spot 


If punishment is to be a deterrent—and after all 
that is its main purpose—it must be so chosen as to 
touch the criminal on his weakest point. 

In point of fact, it is not the spectacular crimes 
which are the chief trouble of the policé to-day. 
There has been an increase in crime. Millions of 
men cannot be out of work without adding to the 
number of criminals. The idle hand will'find the 
devil’s work todo. Motor banditry and smash and 
grab raids, though they bulk so largely in the Press, 
are not responsible for the latest criminal statistics. 
One or two showy crimes provide a wealth of head- 
lines, but law and order are really concerned with 
much less bizarre affairs. Sherlock Holmes laid it 
down long ago that it was far more difficult to deal 
with a drab, commonplace murder than a crime sur- 
rounded with bizarre and startling incidents. =| 

The motor bandit and the gunman have called for 
new methods which are rapidly approaching perfec- 
tion, though, it is distinctly unfortunate that when 
special precautions are taken such as a hold-up of 
cars round London, the plan should be announced 
to the world by the Press before it is put into opera- 
tion. Yet perhaps the police have ways of taking 
advantage of such premature publication. 

The real problem with which the police have to 

deal is the unadvertised succession of shop- 
breaking and housé-breaking offences. ‘The daring 
criminal will run his neck into the noose without 
encouragement: the petty thief who chooses an 
empty house or an unguarded shop for his coup is 
very hard to catch and the ‘newspapers will never 
make a song and dance about his exploits, 
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The Saturday Review 


The Milk Muddle 


By L. C. Trumper, B.Sc. (Agric). 


SUPPLY of good milk is admittedly 
essential to the nation. The ancient quarrel 
between distributors and producers—the 


A 


avarice of the middleman has been the curse of the 
country since the war—bids fair to jeopardise an 


essential service. The dispute, however, concerns 
a supply of such vital importance that, pre- 
sumably, a compromise will be reached. Distribu- 
tion interests, it is to be hoped, are not likely to 
face the prospect of government interference and 
a compulsory pooling scheme. 

As things are, farmers and distributors are in a 
state of war. For the last ten years the price of 
milk has been settled by means of collective bar- 
gaining through the permanent Joint Milk Com- 
mittee composed of delegates representing the pro- 
ducers and distributors. The representatives of the 
producers have presented to the distributors their 
final offer and it has been rejected. This offer was 
confirmed by a conference at which the writer was 
present representing every county in England and 
Wales. Over two hundred delegates were pre- 
sent, including those of counties which owing to 


a favourable situation could count on obtaining © 


better prices individually than those demanded, 
and the vote was unanimous. 

It is not the first time that war has been declared 
between producers and distributors. In 1928 
events had reached such a point that the farmers 
were waiting for the last contract day to hold up 
supplies, when the distributors gave in and allowed 
an average price of ls. 3d. per gallon, i.e., an 
aggregate of 15s. over twelve months. Previously 
the aggregate had been 14s. 3d. with such little 
surplus as there was selling at 8}d. to 9d. per 
gallon. Foodstuffs were dear, and at that price 
the farmer was hard put to it. 


A Comfortable Profit 


Last year things were even worse. The farmer 
was forced to accept a price of 12s. 6d. per gallon 
over the twelve months. This price was only paid 
for three-quarters of the milk sent out, the remain- 
ing quarter being paid for at manufacturing or 
surplus price. The surplus price fell to the ridicu- 
lous rate of 4}d. per gallon, so that the nominal 
aggregate price of 12s. 6d. or 1s. O}d. per gallon 
was reduced to 9s. or 9d. per gallon. 

Meantime the London consumer was paying a 
minimum of nearly 2s. per gallon. 

During the lowest production winter months, the 
producer was allowed the full price for 85 per cent. 
of his milk. Fifteen per cent. was paid for at the 
preposterous surplus rate of 5d. per gallon and 
practically every drop of it was retailed at 22d. 
per gallon, a profit which should make every share- 
holder in milk distributing concerns blush with 
shame. At that moment the distributors were 
actually buying milk from the Continent at an un- 
economic price. 

To-day the producer declares that he cannot 
carry on, unless he is allowed an aggregate price 
of 14s. 4d., one penny more than in 1927, with a 


minimum surplus of 64d. and not more than 15 
cent. of his production to count as surplus. Qn 
this basis, he is prepared to withhold supplies 
until the Government are compelled to intervene, 

The distributors have been paying high divi. 
dends for years past and their profits are 
increasing. The farmers have lost more and more 
heavily each year and if they are to carry on must 
be paid at least the cost of production. There 
is more at stake than even the milk supply. Our 
agriculture must be saved. 

The! solution will ultimately be found in a 
pooling system, to which both distributors and 
producers will contribute for the manufacture into 
cheese and the like of any surplus milk that may 
exist over and above the requirement of the nation, 
Such a scheme was put forward by the producers 
at the outset, but the distributors would have 
nothing to do with it. Some plan of the kind must 
eventually be adopted. 

Incidentally, United Dairies, the principal milk 
distributing agency, paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent. from 1926 to 1930, which rose to 11 per cent. 
in 1931. In 1932, the dividend for the first half 
year was 5 per cent. and the pound share still 
stands, despite the dispute with the Farmers Union 
at over two pounds. 

Can any farmer in this country claim to have 
made ten per cent. on his capital during this 
period ? 

The farmer declares that he has lost heavily 
during the past few years, while the distributors 
have been making a handsome profit. This year 
that profit has been materially increased. The 
thousand branches of the National Farmers’ Union 
have taken their precautions, and the distributors 
will obtain no milk after September 30, though 
hospitals and public institutions will be directly 
supplied. 

It is time that our National Government took a 
hand in the game. 


Interference 
However much you dislike your mother-in-law you 
must not set fire to her.—Sir Ernest Wild, K.C. 
This sort of thing I cannot stand ; 
Where is this country drifting to? 
It’s time that to another land 
Of Freedom I was shifting to! 
I’ve borne with Dora year by year 
Without recriminations, Sir, 
And now they want to interfere 
T’wixt me and my relations, Sir ! 
One minute though, Sir Ernest Wild, 
K.C. although you are you know, 
I won’t be treated like a child 
You're going rather far you know. 
My mother-in-law I must’nt burn 
Though positively hating her ? 
Excuse me that is my concern 
To-morrow I’m cremating her ! 
W.H.B. 
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Hokusai 


By D. L. Blumenfeld 


ARRINGDON street book market, which is 
held on barrows and stalls every day of the 
year with the exception of Sundays, has 

yielded me many treasures ; but this week, on one 
of my monthly visits, it surpassed my wildest 
hopes. For on a wooden barrow, jostling a 
similar cart devoted not to books, but to wireless 
accessories, I found, in their original Japanese 
bindings, the complete set of Hokusai’s Fugaku 
Hiakkei—the Hundred Views of Fuji San, prob- 
ably the finest and most famous set of woodcuts 
which this great artist of Old Japan ever produced. 
Of course, if you don’t know Farringdon street 
book market you have a pleasure to come; and if 
you don’t know Hokusai, an even greater treat 
will be yours when you are introduced to the 
witchery of this astonishing landscapist, who lived 
and died in old Nippon when men wore two swords 
and honour was more than life. 


But to go back to the Hundred Views. Can 
anyone imagine a European painter setting out of 
a purpose to depict the same scene in a hundred 
different ways? Hardly. Yet that is what 
Hokusai did when he made his century of pictures 
around Fuji mountain. ‘‘ What a sameness!’’ 
you say. ‘‘ How dull! How boring that repeti- 
tion must be. . .”” Must it? Look at this one. 


Fuji, seen through a forest of graceful, swaying 
bamboos, its white peak just appearing above the 
leaves at the right hand side of the picture. Look 
at this—Fuji, seen through a spider’s web; and 
here, seen reflected in a lacquered saké cup held in 
the hand of Ariwara no Narihira, the poet of re- 
nown, who is always depicted gazing in rapture at 
Japan’s most beautiful mountain. Here is a great 
wave, a Gargantuan thing of white foam and 
sweep; over it, mournful little chidori birds are 
flying, and appearing on the crest is the snow cap 
of the sacred volcano, while here again Hokusai 
has drawn the silhouette of the mountain, faint 
and misty behind the slashing downpour of rain 
which drenches a Samurai and a handful of 
peasants, huddled for protection under their mine 
—the coats of straw which save them from a 
drenching. 


Magic Mountain 


Each of these Hundred Views is as different as 
Japanese caligraphy is to Roman numerals, yet 
each one gives you that feeling of awe at sight of 
that lovely white cone which is Fuji. Some of 
the views are even drawn from an indoor point of 
view. One such shows the magic mountain 
through a parted shoji screen, while on the page 
of the book open before me as I write, Fuji is 
reflected in a steel mirror which rests on a 
lacquered stand. In front of it kneels a man, seen 
from the rear. His arms are upraised, and his 
head is thrown back in an ecstasy of happiness, 


his very fingers are curled in a happy gurgle of 
content ! 


Look at this winter scene. At first your eye can 
see nothing but great dancing snowtlakes, 
flickering and whirling and bobbing and jumping 
all over the sheet. ‘lhen, of a sudden you sense 
the sweeping lines of the volcano at the back of 
the snow, and you gasp, to turn another page and 
see the same mountain in a summer tropical storm 
with the lightning zig-zagging across the trees at 
the mountain’s toot, and the wind whirling the 
kimonos of the women rushing to the shelter of 
the tea house nestling in the foreground. Here, 
in another print, is how the aristocratic Samurai 
sees Fuji, seated on mats laid down for him by 
servants, with lacquered picnic boxes beside 
him ; and here is the noble peak again, but this 
time, glimpsed through a scaffolding on which 
sweating coolies labour, with great handkerchiefs 
knotted round their heads as protection against the 
heat of the sun. And all this from the brush of 
a man whose house at one time bore the inscrip- 
tion Hachiyemon—peasant,’’ Hachiyemon 
being his name at the time, and peasant the rating 
in society which he gave to himself. 


Artists of the Poor 


That sounds strange to European ears but it 
must be borne in mind that the colour print artists 
of pre-restoration Japan had but a very humble 
place in the social order of things. No Samurai’s 
house ever harboured the works of such men as 
Hokusai, Hiroshige, Kuniyoshi, Toyokuni, 
Utamaro and the like. These men worked for the 
poor classes, and it is the poor classes and their 
occupations and their life that in the main they 
have drawn. Actors playing famous roles—and 
the actor ranked even below the artisan wood-cut 
artist, however popular he was with the working 
classes—the halting places on the great highways, 
the Tokaido and the Kisokaido; fishermen sailing 
their boats home at eventide or fishing at night 
with torch flares and cormorants ; pack mules and 
their coolies, women and courtesans of the 
Yoshiwara—these are the main subjects of the 
colour print artists of what was known as the 
Ukioyé school—the ‘‘ Mirror of Passing Life.” 


And as it is highly improbable that artists such 
as Hokusai and Hiroshige ever got further than 
the yashiki or palaces of the great Daimyos— 
though once indeed Hokusai was summoned before 
the Shogun Iyenari to display his skill against 


the court painters, a very different class to the 
humble Ukioyé men—it is all the more remarkable 
that they were able, when they so rarely chose, to 
limn on their paper the manners and customs of 
those to whom they must bow down in the street, 
or suffer instant death for studied insolence. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Is Religion better 


YES, By ANNE ARMSTRONG. 


ONSCIENCE has many noble and indeed 

® - immortal acts to its renown, and it would 

ill become one to belittle or demean so great 

a power: But in the last analysis, and for good or 

evil, for better or worse, conscience is always the 

judgment of the individual. And the judgment 
of the. individual is sometimes wrong. 


Religion is different; a-higher and larger and 
altogether greater thing. True, it begins, like 
conscience, in the individual, but it only begins 
there, and if it ends there it is a sorry sham. It 
permeates all society, and if the good are not more 
good because of. their religion, the bad are often 
less bad because they have caught something of its 
spirit. 


But religion is in the last resort neither individual 
nor even social ; it is universal. It is the spirit of 
the universe brooding not merely over the indi- 
vidual on this small planet, but over the whole 
physical cosmos as it wheels and circles endlessly 
through space. 


It is the sense and realisation of this infinite and 
immeasurable vastness that fills us with fear and 
wonder and makes us worship with awe and tremb- 
ling, but it is also this that comforts us and gives 
us consolation (and whoever heard of conscience in 
the role of comforter?) and strength in the hour of 
weakness and affliction. 
part of the whole; and insignificant as we are— 
‘** What is man that Thou art mindful of him ?’’— 
there is comfort in the thought that it will not cast 
us out, for we are part of It. 


It is precisely here that religion shows itself 
greater than conscience. For conscience must 
always set itself up against the world, and the sense 
of duty which is its glory and its justification is 
sometimes not far removed from self-satisfaction 
and the giving of thanks that its owner is not as 
other men are. Religion cannot follow this course 
but the very opposite : ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine, be 
done.’’ The one takes the attitude of the indi- 
vidual against the world. The other is a unity, 
not a distinction and division. Religion sinks the 
self in God, and self, in so sinking finds itself. 


This is the eternal paradox of religion, which 
does not prove itself by logic, but by that which is 
greater than both—experience. There is no para- 
dox of conscience, which simply follows a straight 
line to a given end—and straight lines with given 
ends are both finite. But because religion is 
infinite it deals neither in ends or lines but in the 
conscious quest for the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True. 


. Conscience often attains its goal. Perhaps 
religion often merely strives and fails. But some 
failures are greater. than some successes, because 
they aim higher. 


For the part is after all - 


than Conscience ? 


NO, By JOHN PoLLock. 
HAT no antithesis need necessarily exist 
I between religion and conscience is a fact 
patent to every unprejudiced observer. The 
two may, and very often do, go hand in hand, 
This, however, is not the subject before 
us. We have to ask ourselves: Is religion 
divorced from conscience better than con. 
science uninspired by religion? The word 
‘* religion ”’ is often used loosely to mean the sum 
of inferences to be drawn from the postulated exist. 
ence of a benign Deity, including moral teachings, 
But in the present case it must clearly mean the 
acceptance of tenets of faith and rules of conduct 
imposed by authority; not because approved by 
reason, but solely as emanating from that authority, 
Put in concrete form, the question is emphatically 
not: Was St. Francis of Assisi more admirable 
than Spinoza, but was Spinoza less admirable than 
St. Charles Borromeo ? It will be admitted that St. 
Francis was the most ideal of men of whom we have 
knowledge ; Spinoza one of the most perfect types 
of character among men outside the pale of dog- 
matic religion; Charles Borromeo, who thought 
that all heretics might be killed, the typical 
religious mind divorced from innate human 

conscience. 


Once the question is submitted to an analysis 
without which it is meaningless, it is hard to under- 
stand how anyone, not a member of a Church 
claiming infallibility, can answer it in the affirma- 
tive. To do so is to renounce the, Reformation 
from which the Church of England and, indeed, all 
modern England sprang. 

Great work has been done by the Church in re- 
straining the State; but it would be equally wrong 
to forget the services of the sects in restraining 
Churches, and of individuals in restraining the 
chapels. For power corrupts, and, unless 
restrained, will continue to corrupt with increasing 
momentum : a fact to the truth of which witness is 
borne by the almost immeasurably higher level 
maintained by the Roman Church since the 
Reformation, owing to the pressure exerted on it 
by the influence of the Protestant Churches. And 
the tendency is for all bodies that split off from 
authority on the ground of conscience to see con- 
science set and crystallise within themselves into 
authority, till you come to the minor Catechism 
and the Presbyterian who thought that only he and 
the minister stood in the path of salvation—and he 
was not very sure about the minister. 

In short, the exercise of conscience is essential 
to all human progress: without it religion grows 
barren and her shafts of light turn into iron bars. 
Must there be a struggle between them, it can only 
be because religion has lost touch with conscience, 
and then there can be no doubt as to which side a 
free man will take. Sense and sound feeling bid 
him answer: Conscience is the better. 
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Football 


The Genesis and Recent Rapid Development of Kicking 
By W. H. WISEMAN (who is 82 years old and has never seen a football match) 


OOTBALL and the Darwinian theory are 

F closely related. Darwin explained the 

origin of man and that origin is the genesis 

of kicking. Thus Football is accounted for and 
traced back to its original source. 

The apes have never possessed the power to 
administer a violent kick. We have it, and, in 
recent times, have prodigiously developed the 
faculty. 

It is a reasonable assumption that man gained 
this remarkable ability when he lost his tail. The 
monkey, like other animals, wags his tail when 
pleased and lashes it violently when angry. It is 
his most convenient method of expressing his feel- 
ings—this wagging of the tail. Therein is indicated 
a considerable amount of physical force. Now, 
when our remote ancestor lost his caudal 
appendage what became of that force ? 

I maintain that it entered into the joints and 
muscles of the leg and henceforth actuated the pedal 
extremity in the process of kicking. 

This is not a scientific thesis. I know as little 
of science as of Football. My ignorance of both is 
remarkably profound. But assuming that Darwin’s 
theory of our origin be correct I simply make a 
common-sense deduction from it to account for the 
human urge to kick. 

It is most extraordinary that it should only have 
been so recently as the middle of the last century 
that Football, as we know it to-day, has become the 
most popular game of all time, governed by great 
Associations and Leagues, and subject to precise 
rules and regulations. Of course, there was Foot- 
ball before then, but it was only of a haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky kind. Nearly 80 years ago, when 
I was a little boy, children sometimes kicked a big 
ball, but it was only to see who could kick it 
further or highest. 


Crises and Corner Kicks 


I have never seen a Football Match, and yet my 
ignorance of the game is not quite so abysmal as 
I have indicated. How could it be when, for many 
years, it was my lot to travel daily to and from the 
city by train? Football was almost the sole topic 
of conversation among my fellow passengers. 

We might be passing through a great national 
crisis on which depended renewed progress or 
disaster ; we might even be in the midst of a world- 
crisis when all civilised countries were tottering on 
the brink of ruin; still the one absorbing subject 
was Football. It dominated the situation. 
Nothing else seemed to matter. 

It began as a national game. Like an octopus it 
has now spread its tentacles over the whole of 
Europe, across the Atlantic, and even to the 
Antipodes. 

There are two kinds of Football, Association and 
Rugby. These are now familiarised to the 
multitude by the pet names of ‘‘ Soccer’? and 
“ Rugger.”” The latter is mainly played by 
amateurs and is therefore considered the gentle- 


manly game. The performers in Soccer are, for 
the most part, professionals, and this is the more 
popular game. 

My son Billy is now a grandsire, with a bald 
head that gives him a most venerable appearance. 
35 years ago he played Rugger. On one occasion 
he was brought home with a dislocated shoulder. 
The accident happened in what was called ‘‘a 
scrummage.’”” He was laid up for a time. 
Eventually the surgeon pronounced the healing 
process complete and declared that his shoulder 
would be stronger than ever. That was a very 
fortunate ending to what, at the time, looked like 
a serious matter; for Billy has had to put that 
shoulder to the wheel to rear a large family, of 
when the youngest, Peter, is now a schoolboy of 
16. Truly Rugger is a very gentlemanly game ! 

Soccer is the more popular game. It attracts 
gates of 20,000 to 100,000 spectators. It com- 
prises a number of great business concerns, 
yielding and disposing of large revenues. The 
players, like the gladiators of ancient Rome, are 
the idols of the crowd. They are handsomely paid 
for their services, to obtain which there is a com- 
petitive demand among the rival concerns or clubs. 
Thousands of pounds are sometimes paid by one 
club to another for the transfer of one of these 
modern gladiators. 

The players would scorn such an empty honour 
as a garland of wild olives. Their reward is much 
more substantial and is paid in the current coin 
of the realm. As already stated Football is a great 
business and it flourishes while all other industries 
are at a standstill or languishing. 


By Proxy 

Among the uses to which the kicking propensity 
has hitherto been put Football stands alone. It is 
the only exercise of the faculty that, like Aaron’s 
rod, has blossomed and brought forth good fruit. 
It affords healthy exercise to comparatively few, 
but it provides for the masses a great spectacle of 
strength, skill and endurance. What matters it if 
the many thousands of spectators never do any 
kicking themselves? They are quite blissfully con- 
tent to do it by proxy, and to find in it an ever- 
lasting theme that never gets stale. 

I well remember the time when, day after day, 
newspapers exhibited such headings as ‘‘ More 
Kicking,”’ ‘‘ Kicking Tragedy,’’ “‘ Fatal Kicking 
Outrage,’’ ‘‘ Fatal Result Of Domestic Quarrel : 
Wife Kicked to Death.”” Kicking crimes raged 
like an epidemic. Their shocking prevalence 
aroused horror and indignation. There were many 
demands for the use of the lash as a punishment in 
such cases. 

The foot is certainly a terrible offensive weapon. 
It was especially so at a time when the people who 
used it for such a purpose were frequently shod with 
clogs or hob-nailed boots. 

Football deserves credit for having almost 
entirely superseded this shocking and reprehensible. 
use of the power to kick. 
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The Parish Priest and Authority 


By the Rev, Guy Mayfield, St. Saviour's, Walton Street, S.W. 


[ Below appears the third of a series of articles written by clergymen who are dealing with ques. 


tions that arise daily in their parishes and demand an answer. 


The first two articles were: 


““ Parsons and Parson-Baiting ’’ (which appeared in the SaTURDAY REVIEW dated September 10th) 
and ‘‘ The Street Corner Attitude to Sex ’’ (September 17th.) 


ECENT developments in learning, in par- 
R ticular in science, have now changed the 
old questions put to the clergy, ‘‘ Why ?”’ or 

How ?”’ into ‘‘ By what authority And the 
parish priest is now required not so much to con- 
vince the intellectual doubter as to produce 
adequate authority for his claims in the realms of 
faith and morals. 

It is in this sphere that the Anglican clergyman 
occupies what is often a curious and difficult posi- 
tion. The clergy of the Roman obedience can 
point to an infallible Pontiff, the head of a closely 
knit dogmatic system, and his authority rests in 
the end upon that of the Pope, who in his turn, 
claims to be Christ’s Vicar; once the Roman 
priest has established his case for Infallibility, his 
difficulties are over, and he has ample authority 
for everything. The Fundamentalist, or extreme 
Protestant, occupies a not dissimilar position, for 
his authority is an infallible Bible; and it is a 
curious paradox that extreme Protestants and 
Roman Catholics should find themselves co-heirs 
in their common belief in an infallible authority on 
earth. 

. The Church of England has never believed in 
the existence of such an infallible authority 
whether Book or Bishop ; hence arise her especial 
difficulties at the present day. For example, on 
such questions as Birth Control or Divorce, the 
Protestant can produce an answer by the use of 
‘ proof texts’’ from the Bible, whilst for the 
Roman the difficulty is solved by an unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the pronouncements of the Holy 
See on the matter. The Anglican priest, however 
does not find, nor does he expect to find, any ex 
cathedra statements emanating from Canterbury : 
all he is left with is his own individual interpreta- 
tion of the guarded and often obscure resolutions 
of the Lambeth Conference, which, it should be 
borne in mind, are no more than statements of 
opinion by a divided episcopate. > 


Inereasing I ndividualism 


The result has been that in the Church of 
England individualism has, of necessity, increased 
and the lengths to which it may go if unchecked, 
can be seen in the attacks upon and “ restate- 
ments ”’ of doctrine that are associated with ‘‘ The 
Modern Churchman ”’ and cognate sources. 

Individual opinion, leading to sectarianism, is 
unhappily becoming, very rapidly, a source of 
authority under the comprehensive character of the 
Church of England. It seems that to keep the 
Church ‘‘in touch with the world,’’ as the saying is. 
Individualism may run riot, till it has become, in 
many quarters, a secondary matter whether souls 
are won to a reformed Catholicism, to any antique 


or novel heresy, or to an unchecked emotionalism, 
It is only too clear that a statement upon the 
character and content of Anglican authority in the 
sphere of faith and morals cannot be long post. 
poned if the Church of England is to hold her own 
with any degree of unity, since beliefs and prac. 
tices which are tolerated, say, in the London 
diocese are censured and reprobated elsewhere. 

There is more than a hint that the episcopate is 
divided and sectarian, and it is not surprising that 
clergy and laity alike are becoming infected. No 
more may we wonder at the very serious drift 
towards Rome or indifference among Church 
people. ‘The present age demands not so much 
proof of the verities, as conviction of their rele. 
vance ; the parish priest is no longer an apologist, 
but a director of souls, and his work cannot thrive, 
nor can he convince, unless he has something more 
than learning, charm and insight; he needs the 
support of a stated authority. 

It is not surprising that the Church fails to hold 
those who ask for some degree of definite authority 
together with toleration, when her parochial clergy 
are left to voice opinions or teach doctrines which, 
however sound, are subject to public contradiction 
or denunciation by one divine or another. Too 
often, where there is not criticism, there is silence 
or timidity of support, coming from those very 
superiors to whom the parish priest may rightly 
look for support and consolidation. 


Too Much Tolerance 


The Church of England has been reluctant to 
define. Its desire for toleration, exaggerated often 
by its reaction to Papal autocracy, explains this, 
but it has meant that, in faith and morals at least, 
the Church has lain dormant, where other Christian 
bodies have shown activity. The Church of 
England possesses the faculty for formulating 
rational and Christian answers to the prob- 
lems that engage the modern mind, answers 
which could be rational no less than Catholic. The 
source of her authority lies equally in Revelation, 
Tradition and Experience, and in the interaction 
of these three upon each other. Revelation that 
the. Church may remain conformable with that 
Divine knowledge imparted to her by her Founder, 
and of which she is custodian. Tradition, because 
Revelation does not constitute an isolated act in 
history, nor is yet confined to the Bible. Experi- 
ence, because the test.of the reality of a doctrine 
or ethic rests, in no small degree, upon the value 
that religious experience puts upon it. 

Vagueness need not go_ with toleration; 
Infallibility is not a concomitant of Catholicism, 
and undisciplined Individualism quickly reveals 
itself in a non-Christian humanism, 
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The Saturday Review 


Might-Have-Been Affairs 


The British Dictatorship—II. By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


SHALL mention only a few of the many 
candidates who stood for election as British 
dictator. One of the most important was Mr. 
Winston Churchill who, on Mr. Baldwin’s refusal 
to be nominated, was proposed as an independent 
Conservative candidate. Mr. Churchill stood—so 
his election address stated—for the advancement 
of true Conservative, true Liberal, true Radical and 
true Labour ideals, with adequate safeguards 
against such progress being directed by the wrong 
hands. ‘“‘I stand as a true-blue John Bull 
dictator,” Mr. Churchill announced. 
Responding to the suggestion that he should 


outline his proposed Cabinet, Mr. Churchill 
published the following list: Dictator, Mr. 
Winston Churchill; Secretary for War, Mr. 


Winston Churchill; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Winston Churchill; Minister for Labour, Mr. 
Winston Churchill; Secretary for the Dominions 
and Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill; Commis- 
sioner for Works, Mr. Brendan Bracken; Home 
Secretary, Mr. Randolph Churchill; other 


Ministerial posts to be held by Mr. Winston 


Churchill. In submitting this list to the country, 
Mr. Churchill eloquently claimed that it surely 
merited the title of a Ministry of All the Talents. 

The Conservative Party machine, indignant at 
this presumed slight to Mr. Baldwin, its leader, 
deployed all its forces to oppose Mr. Churchill. 
Though the Party’s funds were depleted in the pro- 
cess, Mr. Baldwin’s supporters won a great victory, 
for, before the day of the election, Mr. Churchill 
bowed to the inevitable and withdrew his 
candidature. 


The “Co-op.” Candidate 


On the Socialist side, Mr. A. V. Alexander, the 
Co-operative leader, was the most serious candidate 
for the dictatorship. His campaign was conducted 
with picturesque efficiency. The Co-operative 
Societies levied a special tax on all their members, 
Irrespective of political views, to supplement the 
official subsidy, and Mr. Alexander was held up to 
admiration as the champion of the poor and 
oppressed against the puppets of the organised 
capitalist class. Mass processions of Co-operative 
employees and their relations marched through the 
Streets. Participation in these parades was, of 
course, voluntary, though a warning was issued 
that any lukewarmness in responding to the 
Societies’ appeal would be construed as treachery 
to the Co-operative Movement and entail instant 
dismissal. Mr. Alexander’s election slogan was 
the creation of a world-wide Co-operative Common- 
wealth, without respect of class, creed or capacity, 
and his proposed Cabinet was as follows: Dictator 
and Chief Co-operator; Mr. Alexander; Vice- 
Dictator and Chief non-Co-operator, Mr. Gandhi; 
Minister for Class War, Frau Klara Zetkin; 
Foreign Secretary, Comrade Litvinoff ; Minister for 
Education, Mr. H. G. Wells; Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Trebitsch Lincoln. = 


For the first time in its history, the B.B.C. 
decided to take sides openly in a political contest. 
It selected as its candidate for the dictatorship its 
well-known dramatist-producer Mr. Lance 
Sieveking. Mr. Sieveking, we were told, stood 
for the continuance of all the splendid things 
that have made the B.B.C. what it is: exquisite 
pronunciation of English words, exquisite mispro- 
nunciation of foreign words, aitchless dance-bands, 
quiet Sabbaths, ceaseless information about the 
League of Nations and Trades Union affairs, half- 
hours devoted to lists of other people’s children’s 
birthdays, cinema organ renderings of the Merry 
Widow waltz, accounts of soul-saving in pagan 
countries, clerical sermons followed by shrill 
epilogues, lisp-readings of familiar books, and the 
tireless rediscovery of the song-hits of quite five 
years ago to bring back childhood memories to aged 
listeners. Describing his proposed Cabinet, Mr. 
Sieveking said it would be composed by Lance 
Sieveking, presented by Lance Sieveking, pro- 
duced by Lance Sieveking and supervised, con- 
trolled, directed and devised by Lance Sieveking. 


A_Straightforward Policy 


Mr. Lloyd George was another picturesque 
candidate. He set out his programme at an 
enthusiastic meeting of supporters near his home 
in Wales. Speaking with considerable emotion, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he stood for a straight- 
forward policy. He was, he cried, a determined 
advocate of Free Trade and/or Protection, as well 
as of Empire Preference and/or anti-Imperialism. 
He would never shrink from conciliating and/or 
coercing the Free State, still less from displaying 
a friendly and/or firm attitude towards the Con- 
gress agitation in India. He believed in continuing 
and/or reducing the cuts in the dole, and was ready 
to pour out the last drop of his blood in maintaining 
and/or resisting the tendency to Coalition govern- 
ment which he had so vigorously upheld in 1932 and 
so energetically opposed in 1932. Yet what were 
all these questions, he asked passionately in Welsh, 
but the merest political flummery and/or mummery 
compared with the outstanding problem that con- 
fronted his native Principality, namely, the 
age-long insistence of the Welsh people on 
their right daily to rise from their beds 
and watch the rain and/or mist sweeping 
over the crests of their beloved mountains, 
bringing with it the promise of yet another 
link whatever forged and/or soldered in the 
long fight for independence from and/or union 
with the Saxons across the border? The 
audience-unanimously cheered. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
eloquency and endorsed his proposed Cabinet, 
which was to consist of Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self, Mrs. Lloyd: George, Miss Megan Lloyd 
George and Major Lloyd George. 

I shall mention next week one or two more of the 
favoured candidates for the dictatorship and the 
somewhat surprising result of the election. 
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Pp By Gilbert Wakefield. 


Too True To Be Good. By Bernard Shaw. New. 


IRST things first. So let it be remarked at 

once that Mr. Shaw’s new opus is continu- 
ously on a higher intellectual plane, and imbued 
throughout with a nobler spiritual purpose, 
than are the works of any other living English 
playwright. Let me add that there is not, in the 
whole long evening’s entertainment, one dull 
phrase or one dull thought. Having paid that 
tribute to the G.O.M. called G.B.S., I can now, 
with a more easy conscience, state that I per- 
sonally found the whole thing empty and 
fatiguing. This paradox is not as baffling as it 
may, at first glance, seem. Seldom, if ever, are 
the plays of Bernard Shaw anything but bright 
and illuminating in their violable details. Nullum 
quod tetigit non ornavit. 

But Shaw is primarily a preacher, who regards 
the theatre (he has said so) as ‘‘a place ‘ where 
two or three are gathered together.’ ’’ The pur- 
pose of his play-writing is instruction through the 
medium of entertainment. And though the very 
last thing I should ask of any preacher is that his 
sermon be monotonously apropos, on the other 
hand the very first thing I require of him is that, 
at the end of his sermon, the congregation shall be 
perfectly conscious of its message. Unfortunately, 
—and I quote as my corroborative witness that 
enthusiastic but discriminating Shavian, Max 
Beerbohm, Shaw has ‘‘ no sense of art.’’ His 
new play is a long, shapeless and discursive 
conglomeration of sermonettes, politician conversa- 
tions and satirical burlesque playlets, with a great 
deal of high-spirited tomfoolery thrown in, pre- 
sumably to make it easier, though naturally it only 
makes it fifty times more difficult. The effect is 
bewildering, chaotic. There is nothing new in 
this. 


The Choices 


And you may, if you wish, argue that with- 
out it Shaw would not be Shaw; that his dis- 
cursiveness and his parenthesis, his temperamental 
inability to see and butt without stopping to fire 
off half-a-dozen arrows at it (and in all probability 
scoring half-a-dozen bull’s-eyes!), are the peculiar 
charm of his genius. You may protest that you 
prefer the brilliant rhapsodist that Shaw 
unquestionably is, not only to the playwright he 
declines to be, but even to the influential preacher 
he aspires to be. If so, you may enjoy his latest 
play. If not, you will probably suspect, as I did, 
that for once in his life the preacher has climbed 
into the pulpit with only the haziest idea what his 
sermon is to be about. 


_ For a couple of hours or so, he seemed 
to be procrastinating, putting off the evil 
moment with a _ reckless cracking of old 
jokes. Jokes against doctors, jokes against 
parents, jokes against Shaw’s “‘ silly soldier 
man.’’ Heavens! were we mever coming 
to the point? And then at last he paused, opened 
a copy of ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and, with a 
simple dignity that was enormously impressive, 


— 


read out his text: ‘‘ Whither shall we flee, then 
from the wrath which is to come? ” 

The world, said the preacher, is in a shockin 
mess. (And His Reverence, we told ourselves, 


is about to show us how to put it right again !), 


The preacher enlarged on our present troubles, He 
told us of material disasters looming ahead; of 
wars a thousand times more catastrophic than the 
war that was to end all wars. ‘‘ Except ’’—and 
here again he quoted from the book before him— 
“except some way of escape can be found where. 
by we may be saved.’’ And then he went on to tell 
us how yesterday’s truths of science and 
philosophy are true no longer ; and it seemed that, 
with a great and awe-inspiring gesture, he was 
casting even his own works on to the bonfire of 
outmoded doctrine. 

I write that these things ‘‘ seemed ”’ so; for 
much of his sermon was intoned so soporifically 
by the gentleman who played The Elder, that the 
drift of the argument was only caught in snatches, 
And The Sergeant would keep letting The Nurse 
interrupt ‘his discourse with bouts of amorous 
dalliance; and this was because Shaw still mis. 
takenly distrusts his audience’s ability to listen to 
a first-rate sermon, even when delivered through 
the mouth of so engaging a stage-puppet as his 
Sergeant and so irresistible an actor as Mr. Ralph 
Richardson. And thus even (what I took to be) 
the mere exordium of his sermon was not s0 
clearly comprehended as it might have been. 


The Capitulation 


And then—for the horrid truth must out— 
having solemnly reminded us of a state of affairs 
of which each member of his congregation was as 
fully and acutely conscious as the preacher, he 
whistled his farcical characters back on to the 
stage, set them running about and hitting one 
another on the head with umbrellas, and only 
drove them off again in time to deliver (through 
the mouth of Mr. Cedric Hardwicke an eloquent 
peroration, in which—so far as my by that time 
weary and bewildered brain could understand it— 
he made a dignified, but most un-Shavian, gesture 
of capitulation before the overwhelming forces of 
destruction which Man in his madness is 
insensately contriving for his own annihilation. 

I am uncomfortably aware that to damn a play 
of this sort is to suggest one’s preference for the 
trivia of the playhouse. Surely, if a man of first- 
class intellect has something to say about matters 
of (as in this case) lethal importance ; if he can say 
that something in terms of alternating eloquence 
and high-spirited tomfoolery, so that multitudes of 
ordinary playgoers”’ can be lured into the 
theatre and held there attentive,—surely, in that 
case, the critic ought, for once, to lay aside his 
cap and gown and pedagogic cane, and instead 
give humble thanks for a play which at any rate 
is something better than a tale of Paphian 
adventure ? 

I cannot agree with his specious argument. 
Despite its noble purpose, its flashes of wit, its 
shrewd and honest common sensibleness its 
occasional eloquence (though the best of this was 
Bunyan’s), I found this play a fatiguing entef 
tainment and an empty and unedifying sermon. 
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N= NOVELS 


The Three Gentlemen, by A. E. W. Mason. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


The Two Thieves, by T. F. Powys. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Miracles by Arrangement, by Norman Lindsay. 
Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The Mulberry Tree, by Mona Wilkinson. 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 


HE perfect critic, without doubt, should 
T approach every new work of art with open 
mind and enthusiastic appetite. Since the perfect 
critic has yet to be born, there need be no shame 
in admitting that some classes of books, however 
good, afford one particular individual less pleasure 
than others, however bad, and, for myself, | would 
sooner read an indifferent detective story than a 
masterly historical novel. (The great Sir Walter 
Scott leaves me, if not actually cold, at least luke- 
warm ; Bulwer Lytton can only be read, if read at 
all, as a duty, and I doubt if even duty would sur- 
vive very much of Harrison Ainsworth.) It may 
be purely a personal prejudice, but, so far as I am 
concerned, history and fiction, like instruction and 
amusement, or port and champagne, are both ex- 
cellent things in their way, but better kept apart. 


All this by way of exordium to Mr. Mason, who 
has a fondness for the historical novel, and who 
produced in Clementina the only one of its type 
I ever read with zest—perhaps because it was so 
well done I hardly realised it was history until I 
looked it up in the reference books. When I was 
aware, then, that the new Mason novel was histori- 
cal, I sighed on general principles, but not too 
miserably—it might be another Clementina. Un- 
fortunately for me, Mr. Mason has not done it 
again. But let that pass; he has thousands of 
other readers, and one must not be selfish. But, 
and again but, is he not trying them a little high 
when he begins with the Emperor Hadrian, and 
takes his hero on from Rome to England in the 
days when people talked about Boadicea as 
familiarly as we talk about Queen Victoria? 
Hadrian, when all is said and done, lived a long 
time ago, and the second century A.D. takes a 
little getting used to, even in fiction. 


Down the Ages 


And then, just when I was beginning to feel, if 
not exactly like a noble Roman, at any rate some- 
thing like an ancient Briton, Mr. Mason suddenly 
shatters the illusion he has created and bodily 
shifts the scene forward to Queen Elizabeth. Exit 
Boadicea; enter Drake, Raleigh and the rest of 
them. What happened during the fifteen cen- 
turies between Parts One and Two, I can’t tell you 
—they simply slipped out, I suppose—and then, 
just as one was getting used to sea dogs and the 
Spanish Main, Mr. Mason goes scene-shifting 
again, and Part Three dawns with the present day. 


_ This sort of thing leaves one rather breathless ; 
like the modern excursion (10,000 miles for £100), 


Chatto & 


Gol- 


_ You travel 2,000 years for seven and six, and feel 


rather shaken up when it is all over. It is a new 


experiment, this telescoping of centuries in fiction 
(this is the third of its kind I have read in three 
weeks), but does it come off? Nearly, I think, but 
not quite. The effect is certainly curious, interest- 
ing, bizarre ; and one feels that, had it not been for 
a certain lack of sequence in the telling, it might 
have been as satisfying artistically as Wells’s Time 
Machine. But the fact is that it’s not; it’s the 
gaps, I think, that get one down. 

Mr. Powys’s language is as subtle and delight- 
ful as ever, but the plots of his three new stories 
are certainly weird and wonderful. In the first, In 
Good Earth, John Gidden is in search of earth that 
will be worthy of the corn and wheat he proposes 
to sow it with. He fails; but fails rather gloriously. 
The search continues, but this time he is looking 
for a woman out of whom he hopes to raise children 
worthy (in his opinion) of John Gidden and his 
seed. He fails again—and again gloriously. 
John Gidden is, of course, mad, and he realises 
that the one thing left to him is to use the only 
good earth that he can find, and, on consulting 
the grave-digger and learning that it lies in the 
cemetery, he kills himself. 

The second story appealed to me more than the 
other two. A small boy is seeking God—in no 
catchpenny mood, but seriously and sedulously as 
is the way of children—and he discovers Him per- 
sonified in his father’s tall silk hat. Weird 
stories, with a peculiar charm of their own. The 
third story I frankly admit to disliking intensely. 


Needlessly Unpleasant 


Miracles by Arrangement is disappointing. Mr. 
Lindsay has written of the nastiest collection of 
people that it is possible to imagine ; a family whose 
conversation and behaviour seems needlessly un- 
savoury, and yet he has written a great deal of it 
in an entirely delightful way. It all takes place 
in Sydney, Mr. Gresham is really the centre of 
the story, who, realising that his wife and family 
are no better than they ought to be, sets out to 
have some fun for himself. His wife (‘‘ Baby ’’) 
is busy with a young fool called ‘‘ Jim,’’ his 
daughter ‘‘ Nina’’ is perfectly odious with a ‘‘ father 
fixation,’’ his eldest son is a drunken journalist, 
and his young son “ Jerry ’’ spends his time with 
friends who spend their time with servant girls. 
Jerry, to keep them all amused, draws obscene pic- 
tures which his sister ‘* Nina ’’ delights in finding. 

The Mulberry Tree is light reading and a great 
relief after Mr. Lindsay. It is rather an amateur- 
ish affair, but promises well for Miss Wilkinson’s 
future. It has a slight little story of two women 
loving the same man. Jean, however, is fonder, 
in the long run, of her own career and magnani- 
mously hands him over to Alison (she, by the 
way, is a little too nice), who has been completely 
bowled over by him. But one thing puzzles me. 
What gn earth is the Idiot doing in the story? 
Every now and then we leave Alison and her 
affairs and are hurtled into the affairs of the Mad 
Boy and his mother. He commits a murder and 
generally makes a nuisance of himself, but I still 
can’t fathom why he has been bound up in the 
same cover with Alison and Jean. But I look for- 
ward to seeing Miss Wilkinson’s next book. 

A.A. 
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The Poetry of Fear 


By A Student of Life 


Mer of the word, felicity of phrase, an acute 

sensibility—surely such gifts are the true 
poet’s birthright. They can scarcely be denied to 
much of D. H. Lawrence’s poetry. 


Rabbits, handfuls of brown earth, lie 

Low-rounded on the mournful turf they have 
bitten to the quick. 

Are they asleep?—are they living? Now, see 
when I 

Lift my arms, the hill bursts and heaves under 
their spurting kicks. 


The last silk-floating thought has gone from the 
dandelion stem, 

And the flesh of the stalk holds up for nothing a 
blank diadem. 


Since I lost you, I am silence-haunted ; 
Sounds wave their little wings 

A moment, then in weariness settle 
On the flood that soundless swings. 


Yet it would be a brave man who would say that, 
with all his qualities, Lawrence as a poet will enjoy 
even a relative immortality. It is noticeable that 
the new one-volume edition of his Collected Poems 
(Secker, 10s. 6d.) contains no index of first lines. 
Is the omission an unconscious confession that 
lovers of poetry will never want to live with 
Lawrence as they live with those poets whose 
words sink deep into the heart and become a part 
of existence ? 

The reward of the immortality which outlasts 
bronze belongs only to those writers who have been 
aware of the inner vision and given to their readers 
a glimpse of the strange world that lies behind 
experience. Fear stands at the gateway of that 
world, and only those may pass who have accepted 
Fear and by their acknowledgment of his power 
found the perfect love that casts him out. For 
‘* whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve 
it.” Lawrence never accepted Fear. 

It is strange that so many of Lawrence’s 
admirers should have talked of his power of loving. 


It was his tragedy that he could not love, could - 


not die the death which leads to rebirth and the 
conquest of fear or abandon the tortured surface 
of his consciousness to the peace that lies below. 
This failure due to fear lies heavy on all his work. 
He was perhaps the victim of a_ half-baked 
Freudian psychology, which carried him into the 
dark regions just below consciousness, where 
terrors, weird repressions and ghastly memoirs of 
race memory hold sway. . 


_ There are depths below depths, my darling, 
where love does not belong. 


Almost always he was blind to the bright world 
of the spirit in the very heart of things, so that he 
was compelled to remain a rebel.. Alas! there is 
no poetry in banging one’s head against a stone 
wall and calling God to witness that the stone wall 
should not be there. The poet accepts the stone 


wall and weaves it into its place in the rhythm of 
the universe. 

Lawrence wrote ‘‘ The Song of the Man whois 
Loved ’’ and ‘*‘ The Song of the Man who is not 
Loved,” but we look in vain for the song of the 
man who loves. He was afraid to make the sy. 
render of loving and therefore could not be loved, 
It is sometimes suggested that the flesh and passion 
in his work show that he was over-sexed. The 
truth is obviously the opposite. The passion that 
should have been a reality in his life turned into 
morbid fantasy. 

Almost invariably he writes from the woman's 
point of view. He never grew up beyond the stage 
of boyhood, and the cruelty of his early life de. 
prived him of the saving grace of laughter. If he 
had been able to laugh at himself for a moment, he 
might have been saved. One hopes that there was 
a touch of humour in that poem written at Taor. 
mina, where he says: 

** The mosquitoes are biting to-night 
Like memories.” 
Unhappily, there is not the trace of a smile in the 
poem. 
Yet there was a moment early in his life when 
he seems to have been almost aware of the spiritual 
reality. 
Many years have I still to burn, detained 
Like a candle-flame on this body; but I 
enclose 
Blue shadow within me, a presence which lives 
contained 
In my flame of being, the invisible heart of 
the rose. 
Later, he believed for a moment that he had 


found a new heaven and earth, that the vision had 
come to him: 


I am very glad, and all alone in the world, 
All alone and very glad, in a new world, 
Where I am disembarked at last. 

I have found a place of loneliness, 

Lonelier than Lyonesse, 

Lovelier than Paradise. 


Fantasy again, as the egoism of the poems proves. 
The poet’s self, in its fear of life, becomes mote 
fiercely lonely than ever and tries to deceive itself 
into the belief that it has grasped the truth which 
can only be reached in love by utter 
renunciation. 

It is therefore not surprising that he should write 
in his preface: ‘‘ it seems to me that no poetry, 
not even the best, should be judged as if it existed 
in the absolute, in the vacuum of the absolute.” 
He insists that the self and circumstances of the 
poet at the time of writing must be studied as well 
as the poem. Yet the great poet expresses all that 
the reader needs in his work and there is not the 
smallest necessity for the lover of Epipsychidion 
to read about Emilia Viviani or for the wor 
shipper of Shakespeare’s sonnets to worry about 
the problems of their ‘‘ only begetter.”” 
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TWO NAVAL BOOKS 


Hell’s Angels of the Deep. William Guy Carr. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


40 0.B. Hugh Cleland Hoy. Hutchinson. l6s. 


R. CARR has followed up his racy story of 

the Submarine Service, By Guess and By 

God, with his autobiography for which he has 

chosen one of the most unattractive titles it is 

possible to imagine. Luckily, it is the contents of 

the book which matter most and the reader who 
likes this kind of stuff will not be disappointed. 


When Mr. Carr sticks to descriptive writing, he 
is very good indeed. He has the art of presenting 
tenseness dramatically, and there is many a thrill 
to be found in his pages. He is graphic and direct, 
full of adventure and fighting, so that one marvels 
that so much can have happened to one man. 


Mr. Carr revives the controversy over the sink- 
ing of the ‘‘ Hampshire ”’ and maintains that she 
was lost from running onto the North Shoal Rocks. 
As partial evidence, he states that the Admiralty 
has never published the findings of the Court of 
Inquiry. As a Naval Officer, Mr. Carr should 
have known that Courts of Inquiry are confidential 
and their findings never published. Unfortunately, 
the author does not stick to descriptive writing only, 
sc that parts of his book are apt to be trivial and 
sententious. His summary of the case for or 
against the abolition of Submarines is not exactly 
prepossessing, while what he proclaims, with a 
flourish of trumpets, as Lord Jellicoe’s vindication, 
is frankly childish. The Official History of the 
Battle of Jutland was published many years ago 
and proved then that Lord Jellicoe needed no 
vindication whatsoever. 

Apart from these lapses from pure narrative, 
Hell’s Angels of the Deep is a book well worth 
reading, which should appeal to everyone who still 
possesses the spirit of adventure. 

A healthy respect for the Official Secrets Act has 
effectively prevented Mr. Hoy from revealing any- 
thing which might conceivably be protected by the 
aforesaid Act, so that his book go O.B., with 
the grandiose sub-title ‘‘ Or How the War was 
Won,” is decidedly anti-climax after looking at 


the alluring dust-cover and reading the publisher’s 
blurb.” 


Mr. Hoy is apt to attach too much importance 
to Room 40, Old Block, which was the home of 
the decoding staff of the Naval Intelligence 
Division. No one can, of course, belittle the value 
of this department, yet even the least sceptical will 
feel surprise at Mr. Hoy when he claims for the 
N. I. D. the successful holding of Verdun by 
French troops in the face of the German attack. 
And also, though Mr. Hoy describes the celerity 
with which wireless messages from raiding 
Zeppelins were decoded, even 40, O.B. had to 
await the actual attack before they knew where the 

ppelins were. 

What we wanted from Mr. Hoy were startling 
revelations and exciting stories of how spies were 
captured, but these, unfortunately, are not to be 
found in his book. Perhaps we ought to blame the 
Official Secrets Act more than Mr. Hoy. P.K.K. 


LIGHT AND LOVELINESS. 


The Testament of Light—an Anthology. 
Gerald Bullett. Dent. 5s. 


HAT is the life of the Spirit? It is an atti- 
tude, an angle, an approximation and at 
times even an approach to reality; often it is a 
self-perceived but wordless vision of what we take 
or at least what we hope to be the truth occasion- 
ally. And then, perhaps at second-best because per- 
ceived through another mind and written by 
another hand, it is the utterance of what others 
take and hope to be the truth. In this realm at 
least each of us makes his own private anthology— 
a few favourite and to us significant passages from 
the seers, a poem or two charged with the beauty 
that is not of this world, and some personal pages 
that mean much to the writer concerned who has 
lived the experience, but little or nothing to the 
casual reader. 

Mr. Bullett, then, has set himself an extremely 
difficult task. If he simply took the obvious 
passages, his anthology would be a mere string of 
familiar quotations ; if he excluded all the pieces of 
the mystics that have become famous he would risk 
the accusation of preciosity. Instead he has 
steered a middle course, and the result is at once a 
charming companion—and a brilliant success. 

True, one can criticise. The deliberate exclusion 
of Plotinus deprives us of what is, I think, the 
greatest passage in all the literature of Light : 

_ “ Tf it is not for those to speak of the beautiful 
things of the world who have never seen them, never 
felt them beautiful; much more must men be silent 
who have not yet known the beauty of the inner vision, 
more exquisite than starlight, moonlight, or the 
summer dawn. This vision comes to those who see 
with the soul’s light; and, when at last they see, then 
awe will fall upon them, and deep wonderment and 
yearning—for the unseen beauty is divine, and wakens 
longing greater a hundredfold than can be felt for 
beauty visible and mortal.” 

I cannot help thinking that this exclusion is un- 
fortunate ; by hook or crook, and whether an ana- 
chronism or a breach of a settled plan matters not, 
this, if nothing else of Plotinus, should have been 
in. Then, too, the one selection from Shakes- 
peare could have been bettered. ‘‘ The marriage 
of true mindes ”’ is certainly a lovely thing, but 
in this book surely ‘‘ Such harmony is in immortal 
souls ’’ would have been more fitting ? Mr. Bullett 
may, of course, have rejected ‘‘ How sleeps the 
Moonlight ’’ on the ground that it is too hackneyed 
—but, after all, his subject is Light. : 

These matters, however, may be freely forgiven 
him for a delightful innovation—when he has not 
found the passage he wanted, perhaps because it 
does not exist, he has written it himself. ‘‘ In 
this very personal anthology,’’ he writes, “‘ I have 
been glad to borrow other men’s voices with whicn 
to express convictions of my own. But, where I 
have faited to find some particular part of my 
thought stated by another, I have resorted to the 
unusual expedient of writing, as best I could, the 
passage I was in search of.”’ 

In less skilful hands the result might be unfor- 
tunate; in this instance I can only say that it has 
succeeded admirably and has added enormously to 
the value of a rare and lovely book. A.A. 


By 
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MUDDLING THROUGH! 

Eyewitness. By Major-General Sir E. D. Swinton. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 26s. net. 

epee book contains the story of the tank, that 
mechanical reproduction of the chariot, which 
clinched our victory over Germany. It is a tragic 
tale, an account of almost uninterrupted blunder- 
ing and stupidity in high places. The question 
is often asked: ‘‘ Why did we win the war? ”’ 
The reply given by this book is quite definite : 

** By the most astounding good luck.”’ 

The reviewer had at the end of 1915 some ex- 
perience of the attempts made by the French fourth 
army in Champagne, under General Gouraud, to 
break down barbed wire and destroy the machine 
guns which made an offensive impossible. There 
was a curious creature called the crocodile which, 
loaded with sticks of dynamite, would march out 
of the trenches under the impulsion of cables and 
which, if it reached its goal, could sometimes de- 
stroy the wire. At the same time, experiments were 
going on in the French army to produce the 
‘*char d’assaut,’’ the equivalent of the tank. 
Could anything be more absurd than that there 
was no co-ordination between these efforts of allies ? 
Yet it was not till June, 1916, that Colonel Estienne, 
who was responsible for the French tanks, came 
into contact with Colonel Swinton, as he then was, 
at Elveden. Full details of the French experiments 
had been sent to London. If that contact had 
occurred earlier, the disaster to the French tanks 
on the right of the Chemin des Dames would prob- 
ably have been avoided. 

The author of this book was, as all the world 
knows, Eyewitness at the beginning of the war, 
but, while he was providing the British public with 
such dispatches as the authorities thought fit to 
pass, his mind was busy with the machine gun and 
some possible counter to its defensive power. The 
idea flashed on him in October, 1914—an armoured 
caterpillar tractor. That was the genesis of the 
tank, which a German military historian was to 
promote to general’s rank. ‘‘ Therefore,’’ writes 
General von Zwehl, ‘‘ I consider that we were not 
beaten by the genius of Marshal Foch, but by 
General Tank.” 

A whimsical diagram illustrates the author’s 
attempts to bring his idea to fruitfulness. Five 
times he planted its seed in what he believed was 
good soil: four times it died in an unsympathetic 
environment. 

The story sounds like the wildest Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The army authorities turned 
down the idea with stupendous regularity. 
It would never have come into actual exist- 
ence if it had not tickled Winston Churchill’s fancy 
and set the more imaginative brains of the Senior 
Service to work on ‘‘ land-ships ’’ with which they 
had no possible concern. ; 

idea.’”’ Kill That is the story 
which Colonel Swinton tells of those responsible 
for our military operations. When at last the idea, 
in spite of all opposition, took shape, nine-tenths 
of its possibility—the immense possibility of sur- 
prise—were wrecked by the miserable pettifogging 
system of ‘‘ petits paquets.” Just enough tanks 
were thrown into the Somme battle to warn the 
enemy without a chance of a decisive success. 


FERVENT AND TORRENTIAL 


The Wife of Rossetti. By Violet Hunt. 
Bodley Head. 18s. net. 


‘HIS is a strange, compelling, and deceptiye 
book. Deceptive, because, with the immeng 
amount of personal information it contains, it gives 
so perturbed a vision of the persons concerned; 
compelling, by reason of Miss Violet Hunt's grang 
fervour and the ceaseless pulse of her fine writing; 
strange, in that, admirable writer as she is, she 
has not better judged the effect of the method she 
has chosen. The Wife of Rossetti is both much 


The 


more and much less than its title says, for it is in 
reality a passionate study of the Preraphaelite 
Brethren, their entourage, and their difficulties, |t 
provides reading of tremendous interest ; yet, just 
because the interest is so tremendous, we should 
have liked greater clarity, less of the astonishing 
detail that Miss Hunt has imported into her story, 


The book is almost more like a novel than bio. 
graphical history, but suffers from this, since its 
characters, tied to reality, seem to come to one 
through a mist. ‘‘ It had been a great passion 
that was now a-dying,’’ writes Miss Hunt towards 
the end: we know it to be true, but somehow Miss 
Hunt makes us feel it less than we expect. Sheis 
perhaps overpowered by the extent of her know. 
ledge and the fierceness of her own sentiment, and 
they pour from her pen in a torrent that submerges 
our understanding, and sometimes even her own 
judgment. This is not to say that The Wife of 
Rossetti is anything but a most notable book. 
Written at white heat, beautifully illustrated, it is 
one hard, when taken up, to put down _ before 
finishing. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Nightmare. By Lynn Brock. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
R. LYNN BROCK is known as a successful 
writer of detective stories. Now he has 
made a daring essay into the realm of serious 
psychology, that his many admirers will be pleased 
to see crowned with perhaps even greater succe's. 
Nightmare, the study of a mind driven by il: 
health, misfortune and malice over the line that 
marks the border between sanity and madness. 
deserves a high place in contemporary fiction. 


It is superior to the knife-edge balancing that 
the vogue of Pirandello brought into fashion and, 
though cast in a simpler mould, may almost be 
classed with Leonid Andreev’s tremendous play, 
Thought. Mr. Lynn Brock does not aspire to the 
anguished acuteness of the Russian, but he shows 
that he can work in stuff both profound and com 
plex without weakness and without pretension. 
That Nightmare has, moreover, a good story t 
tell, set off with excellent sketches of minor charat 
ters, will not lessen its attractiveness to a wide 
circle of readers. 
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Those Greenland Days. By Martin Lindsay. 


Blackwood. 15s. 
es R. LINDSAY has written the story of the 
d: British Arctic Air-Route Expedition to 


Greenland which was led by the late Mr. H. G. 
Watkins in 1930-31. This was the expedition 
which was made notorious by lurid headlines in 
most of the daily papers concerning Mr. Augustine 
Courtauld’s long sojourn in the ice-cap stations. 
Mr. Lindsay devotes a chapter to Mr. Courtauld’s 
story and it is interesting to note in what abhor- 
rence the newspaper stories were held by the whole 
of the expedition. Those Greenland Days is a 
book which all lovers of travel should do their 
utmost to obtain. It is most attractively written 
and the many illustrations are a pure joy. 


The Electrical Age. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


The percentage of persons to whom the science 
of electricity is still a black art must still be 
very large, and it is to these that Mr. Searle’s book 
will carry a direct appeal. Electricity is now essen- 


V. H. L. Searle, M.Sc. 


iss tially a domestic service and the multiplicity of its 
sis every-day uses is apt to encourage the average per- 
. son to treat it with the contempt bred of familiarity. 
<i Written in non-technical language, it is direct. 


accurate and, more important still, extremely inter- 
esting, so that this study of the phenomena of elec- 
tricity never becomes the boring affair which the 
average school makes of it. A valuable book which 
makes learning a real joy. 


The Great Migration. 
Skeffington. 15s. 


With the aid of a theory and plenty of 
indiscriminate reading, it is possible to prove 
almost anything, and Mr. Lee’s courage of asser- 
tion in matters ethnical, philological and mytho- 
logical would be more convincing, if so many of 
his authorities did not appear mildly out of date. 
A discussion of comparative religion, which 
betrays no knowledge of Sir James Frazer, is apt to 
arouse doubts, especially when the author praises 
Tacitus for his ‘‘ impartiality and calm estimation 
of circumstances and events ” and calls Voltaire 
“a prince of buffoons.”” Anyhow, Mr. Lee has 
atheory that the Jewish people migrated from Peru 
or Mexico to Europe via Asia, and it is generally 
admitted that archeology in tropical America has 


By J. Fitzgerald Lee. 


raised many problems concerning the relationship 
iv between the New and the Old Worlds in pre- 
be historic times. 


Lotteries and Sweepstakes. By C. L’Estrange 
Ewen. Heath Cranton. lds. 


This exhaustive account of lotteries—‘‘ an 
historical, legal and ethical survey of their in- 
duction, suppression and re-establishment in the 
British Isles’»—does even more than it claims, for it 
pursues the origin of sweepstakes into the distant 
past and even deals with the Italian system. It 


A Short Guide to New Books 


cannot be described as easy reading, though it 
contains much interesting information which 
should be of practical value at a moment when the 
whole problem of gambling and lotteries has been 
raised anew. The author’s conclusion is that very 
little harm can be traced to any lottery or sweep- 
stake organised under sound auspices, and that any 
evil resulting has been completely outweighed by 
the benefits. Among those he counts the colonisa- 
tion of Virginia, the building of Westminster 
Bridge, the founding of the British Museum and 
assistance to many churches, hospitals and schools 
all over the world. 


Sir Bertram Windle. 
mans. 12s. 6d. 


As the introductory note says, Bertram C. A. 
Windle was at the same time one of the best known 
and one of the least well-known of men, but this 
account of his life reveals him as a man of great 
attainment, remarkable achievement and decisive 
influence in many phases of life. He left his mark 
on religious education and Irish political history, 
and there are many events in the time of this 
generation that will be imperfectly understood if 
the part he played in them is not considered. He 
was a wonderful letter-writer, and the author of a 
very fine memoir has been fortunate in being 
able to quote so fully from his remarkable 
correspondence. 


By Monica Taylor. Long- 


The Animals Came to Drink. 


Kearton. Longmans. 6s. 


The lover of animals knows what to expect from 
Mr. Kearton, and he will not be disappointed by 
this tale of an impalla—a gazelle—and her life in 
an African forest. The story is woven round a 
series of admirable animal photographs, which 
give it a fine realism. The author, though he does 
not project human feelings into his characters, 
which range from crocodile to hyena, is not 
behaviourist, and sketches subtly the influence of 
instinct and experience on their actions. 


By Cherry 


THE 
WONDER WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE SHOCK PROOF 
GUARANTEED | 


post &/= Each Free 


_ Cash returned if not satisfied 


THE GEM WATCH CO., 


180, Cemetery Road, Sheffield 11. 
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DENCE 


The Boon of Foreign Investment 


SIR,—In an article under the above heading in 
your current issue, your City Editor criticises my 
previous article, ‘‘ The Curse of Foreign Invest- 
ment.’’ I do not think there is anything to answer 
in his first paragraphs, except that I am under the 
impression that Elizabethan merchants did not 
export goods in return for long term foreign invest- 
ments. If I am correct, I really do not see the 
relevance of his reference to this period. 

To deal with his direct answers. He writes: 
‘* Had British capital not been used to build the 
railways of the United States, Canada and South 
America, the rate of economic and social develop- 
ment of the world would have been profoundly 
retarded.”’ 

I reply in brief that this forced development was 
premature and unhealthy: that it has forced such 
countries as Australia and Canada to concentrate 
on manufacturing instead of on agriculture, with 
the result that three-quarters of the population of 
the former are dwellers in the cities and towns of 
that empty continent. Further, Canada and 
Australia are covered with railways built by British 
capital, and many of these have never paid, do 
not pay, and have no prospect of paying, and are 
to-day a source of grave embarrassment and loss 
to the governments which own them. As regards 
my statement that the £2,000 million (Sir A. M. 
Samuel thinks it was nearer £3,000 million) of 
capital exported by us in the sixty years before 
1914, which was lost in unremunerative or repu- 
diated investments, was a loss of national wealth 
for ever, he writes : ‘‘ This conclusion is fantastic.’’ 
Will he deny that the export of capital is the export 
of goods on credit? It is wealth created by the 
nation which might have been exported in return 
for the import of goods for use of and consumption 
by the nation: or which might have been used for 
additions to the capital assets in this country (fac- 
tories, houses, harbour improvements, etc., etc.). 
It was not so used. The wealth was exported in 
return for paper bonds and investments. These 
proved valueless, therefore there was a loss of this 
vast amount of wealth created by the nation. If 
he will not accept this statement I will refer him 
to these remarks from The Times. 

‘* Exporting is commonly referred to as though 
it were a thing desirable in itself . . . the object of 
exporting is to create a credit abroad which can be 
used for the purchase of commodities, for perma- 
nent investment abroad, or for some other pur- 
pose; otherwise it is clear that the same need 
would be achieved if the goods were sent to sea 
and sunk in the Atlantic. (Trade Supplement, 
November 1st, 1930.) ’’ 

As regards his rather naive remark that I make 
‘*no allowance for commission or flotation 
expenses ’’ I frankly admit that the individuals 
who issued these worthless foreign shares to the 
British Public did quite well out of the deal. I 
I think that on reflection he will find this an 
inadequate defence of Foreign issues either in 
Great Britain or in America! 


He describes my argument that the effect of 
foreign investment ‘‘ is and must be to da 
the export trade of the Creditor Nations " 4. 
‘“even more glaringly fallacious.’’ He makes no 
attempt whatever to answer the arguments I useq 
in my article. (I refer any of your readers to both 
articles in support of my statement.) 

Instead of reasoned disproof he imputes to me 
—without warrant of any kind— the opinion tha 
‘*Production is damnation.’’ He talks irreverently 
of hailstones and glaziers! and, as a_ final 
“* argument ’’—again without warrant—he implies 
that I wish to cancel interest on foreign debts. Of 
course, I wish to receive the interest in the form of 
imported goods: not to go on re-investing the 
interest and tying the world more hopelessly ina 
tangle of ever-increasing debt. 


P. C. Lortus, 


Reydon Court, Southwold. 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


EXT week sees the end of the Promenade 
Concert Season for 1932. The last concert 
of all (October Ist, 8 p.m., National) is balanced 
with an exceptionally strong Vaudeville pro 
gramme on the Regional wave-length, but as on 
this occasion the concert is to be broadcast in its 
entirety, those who prefer Jack Hylton to Wagner 
will still be able to listen to Ravel’s ‘‘ Bolero ” at 
9.50 p.m. 


The Promenade Concerts of 1932 have been every 
bit as successful as those of other years, and have 
been the means of proving that the B.B.C. Sym 
phony Orchestra may in time become the finest 
orchestra in the world. They have at the same 
time, however, demonstrated only too clearly the 
shifts to which the Programme Branch has been 
put to provide alternatives. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that the standard of light entertain 
ment during the last few weeks, with at the most 
two or three exceptions, has fallen gradually but 
firmly to the irreducible minimum. 


Apart from the ‘‘ Proms ”’ next week, there are 
only two programmes which call for any special 
mention. They are ‘‘ Precession ’’ (Sept. 26th, 
8.35 p.m., National, and Sept. 28th, 9.20 p.m, 
Regional) and ‘‘ The Gypsy Princess ”’ (Sept. 
29th, 8 p.m., National, and Sept. 30th, 9.20 p.m, 
Regional). Either or both of them may be worth 
hearing, but both are revivals of plays originally 
broadcast over a year ago. Whether they ate 
being revived because of their outstanding mefi 
or because the Productions Department is suffer 
ing from a paucity of ideas can only be determined 
by listening. 


The Scott Centenary programme on Sept. 20th 
was no better or worse than was anticipated. For 
tunately there was a superb performance of Delius 
‘** Song of the High Hills” on the other wave 
length. 
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ILMS 
By Mark FORREST 


The British Cinema (2) 


ECENTLY I wrote upon what I thought to be 
R the cardinal weakness of the British cinema, 
namely the dearth of good directors, and hinted 
that, however good or bad our directors might be, 
they were handicapped by their executives. If you 
have directors who are not sure of their ground, 
there is only one man who can pull them through, 
and that is the script writer. 


The script writer is not a casual labourer; some 
directors try and do their own scripts unaided, but 
the majority of them have a man who knows their 
methods ; they rely on him to treat the story in cine- 
matographic form, and to turn that treatment into 
a script which they can take on to the floor and 
from which they can shoot. It is the fool-proof 
nature of the shooting script which is largely re- 
sponsible for the slickness that characterises even 
the worst American productions. However poor 
the stories, however dead the dialogue, it is a rare 
thing to watch a Paramount picture at the Plaza 
or a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer at the Empire which 
does not give one the impression that, technically, 
there is little the matter with it. The converse is 
‘true of British pictures, and, though some of the 
shoddiness is due to faulty cutting, the main 
trouble seems to lie in the paucity of good script 
writers. 


Allied to the script writer is the dialogue writer. 
When the talking pictures first came into being, the 
idea was to talk as much and as loudly as possible 
so that the public should get their money’s worth 
from the new invention. We, as usual, followed 
the Americans, and the latter have begun to realise 
that most of the world can’t understand what they 
are talking about. The novelty of the talking pic- 
ture has now largely worn itself out, and those 
directors, who kept their eyes fixed on first prin- 
ciples, are beginning to reap the reward of their 
steadfastness, because the cinema’s appeal is to the 
eye. The tendency, therefore, is for dialogue to 
decrease, and it may well be in the future that it 
will only be used for the master scenes. 


The American language contains an excellent 
slang vocabulary and one that is well suited to the 
peculiar quick-fire dialogue that is necessary to pro- 
vide a fitting background for films, especially 
comic ones. We take a long time to say things, 
and the frequent rustling in the cinema during a 
British picture shows that the lines which savour 
of the theatre (most of our dialogue writers are 


dramatists) are not nearly concentrated enough to | 


fit the new medium. 


The British film industry has now got its oppor- | 


tunity; first the war brought it to its knees, then 
the advent of the talking pictures nearly finished 
off, but it has survived and, provided the Ameri- 
cans can’t find enough money yet awhile to perfect 
and launch the stereoscopic lens, we have a great 
chance to give the British film more than a local 
habitation ; we may even give it a name. 


The Saturday Acrostics 
New Series 

We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 

opened. 
RULEs 

1.—The book chosen must be named when the solution 
is sent in and must be selected from the books reviewed 
in the current issue. 


2.—The price of the book must not exceed 
half-a-guinea. 


38.—Envelopes must be marked ‘“ Acrostic” and 
addressed to the Acrostic Epitor, Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

4.—Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—New No. 1 


PHILOSOPHER OF SAMOS, AND ITs KING, 
DOoMED OWNER OF A FAMOUS SIGNET-RING. 


. Where poverty, hard pressed, is wont to call. 
. Heart of great Gallic town as spelt in Gayl. 

. In me rode they who terror-stricken fell. 

A very famous one is Gloster’s Bell. 

To our small planet’s envelope pertaining. 

In far Baroda you will find him reigning. 
Doorway elaborate at each end clip. 

. Not apt to linger in a sinking ship. 

. Bis dat qui cito dat holds good of this. 

. Fair looker-on, if madam or if miss. 


There is an idea about that a 
Big Bank is interested only in 
Big Business. Is that really the 
case? Surely, the wide variety 
of localities in which you can 
see branches of the Westminster 
Bank should alone be enough 
to dispel the notion. To all, a 
banking account supplies a 
background—a feeling of stab- 


ility; and those who may have 
misgivings about opening one 
with ‘so little’ are invited to 
find that their hesitation may 
have been groundless 


A leaflet outlining the many services offered — 
by the Bank to its customers may be had 


on asking at any local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
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ITY.—By C. J. Hamitton 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE Wall Street boomlet of the first half 
of the month has died down with a 
suddenness that constitutes a collapse. The 
security values are now well below those of 
the end of June, noticeably so in the case 
of public utilities and industrials. On the 
Stock Exchange there has been no such drama- 
tic reverse, but caution, not unmixed with anxiety. 
have taken the place of activity and hopefulness. 
The market optimists, or, should one rather say. 
the optimists of the financial press, would like it 
to be believed that we are witnessing no more 
than a pause and a shake out in the onward march 
of recovery. There is, unhappily, no evidence 
that can be brought in support of this view. It 
is not at all impossible that an organised ‘‘ pros- 
perity movement,’’ with an eye on the Presiden- 
tial election, combined with the efforts at reflation. 
may lead to a new rise in stock values in the 
United States. What is wanting is tangible evi- 
dence that the general economic situation is 
improving. 


Threatening Clouds 


The truth is that a sky that seemed to be very 
definitely clearing two or three months ago has 
now become overcast with threatening clouds. 
The Franco-German tension on the subject of 
armament is primarly of political significance, but 
it may well have very serious economic conse- 
quences. The trouble is that, just as the continued 
payment of Reparations by Germany was re- 
garded as impossible first and foremost because 
of the psychological attitude of young Germany 
towards ‘‘ tribute,’’ so the von Papen Government 
may find it extremely difficult to resist the demand 
to arm in defiance of the Versailles Treaty on like 
grounds. 


Thus, not only the Disarmament Conference, 
but the League of Nations itself is in imminent 
danger. It is endangered also from another 
quarter. The consideration of the Lytton Report 
upon the Chino-Japanese dispute over Manchuria 
will raise issues that may be met by compromise 
which will destroy the already damaged prestige 
of the League. On the other hand, an attempt to 
assert an authority which it is unable to enforce 
may equally end in its disruption. 

The connection between this possibility and the 
ratification of the Lausanne Treaty and the settle- 
ment of the War Debts question is obvious. The 
intrinsic importance of War Debts as element 
in the problem of economic recovery is far less 
than is often supposed. It is absurd to suggest 
that the continuance of these payments would 
prove to be beyond the capacity of the debtor 
nations. It would, however, be a powerful factor 
tending to intensify political differences and a 
sentiment of opposition to the kind of economic 
sanity and co-operation between nations upon is 
essential to recovery. 

There are other influences of a very different 
‘kind affecting the economic outlook that have to 
be taken seriously into account. As a produc- 


tive organism the world is still equipped for the 
satisfaction of wants by means of a highly integ. 
rated system of international division of labour, 
Yet in many directions steps are still being taken 
that will force the destruction of this system, 
Take, as a single example, the action of Germany 
for the further artificial support of an agriculture 
that has long been an intolerable burden upon the 
national economy. 


Investment Value Changes 


What must be the effects of persistence in this 
policy on the part of the leading nations? The 
industries equipped for highly developed inter. 
national exchange will suffer prolonged depres. 
sion. Huge quantities of capital will be absorbed 
for the purpose of creating increasingly self 
sufficient national systems. Investment values 
will undergo further immense relative changes, 
These changes will be accompanied by an increase 
of uncertainty and risk. It is this uncertainty 
that is already paralysing the spirit of enterprise 
and preventing recovery. 

There is still another aspect of the matter to 
which attention will have to be given very 
seriously. There can be no doubt that changes of 
the kind here envisaged will permanently lower 
the real productivity of labour. In other words, 
it will create a widespread wages problem that will, 
perhaps, be more acute in this country than in any 
other. The outlook for industrial peace, taking 
a moderately long view, is full of anxiety. 


The investment prospects in this country, not 
for the next few weeks or months, but over the 
next few years, are intimately bound up with the 


wages question. What is wanted is a thorough 
recasting of that system, which should be taken 
in hand before it is too late. We shall never get 
rid of the burden of excessive unemployment until 
we have replaced the present wholly unjustifiable 
practice of paying wages according to a too rigid 
and antiquated standard which has little relation to 
the actual productivity of labour. 

A certain school of monetary economists is in 
the habit of insisting that unemployment could 
be cured and an industrial revival ensured pro 
vided that the rate of interest be made sufficiently 
elastic. Far more important is it to make the 
price of labour elastic so that a worker can be stite 
of employment because the value he produces will 
be worth the money that he gets for it. It is one 
of the fatal delusions cherished by the Trade 
Unions that such elasticity would be harmful © 
the interests of labour. On the contrary, it 
ensure a higher real standard of life. The real 
function of the Trade Unions ought to be, not t0 
preserve fixed money standards, but to ensuft 
that industry practices such a precise method df 
labour costing that the worker would be sure d 
receiving the value of his product. 

These questions may appear to savour @ 
academic economic theory. In reality they af 
the most practical problems that affect the future 
economic prosperity of this country. The trouble 
about the world depression and the way to 
covery is that most people are looking for recovely 
in the wrong directions, ignoring the fundamental 
conditions upon which it depends. 
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MS Master Coward in the Back 


Drawingroom 


IT is an excellent thing, even a little of it; 
W but when the little wit a man has is engaged 
in a ceaseless struggle with the wit he would like 
to have, then, if put upon the stage, it gives the 
eflect of a clever boy showing off to mother’s 
friends in the back drawingroom. He is such a 
clever lad, we know it, indeed, having often been 
told so; oh, and what a charming performance ! 
What a delightful party! Your boy really is so 
clever! Writes his own music, too! 


Master Noel Coward is giving quite splendid 
parties every evening at the Adelphi, with Words 
and Music all his own, and we may be sure that 
countless friends will flock there to see mother’s 
clever boy perform. Master Coward knows exactly 
how to treat them. He puts his best at the begin- 
ning, and very good it is, too, gay and jolly, just 
what is wanted for the opening half hour of a 
thoroughly bright evening ; so that spectators are 
put in a thoroughly happy frame of mind and quite 
a number of them never notice that the early 
promise of the show does not develop into any- 
thing else, and that the sequel in places even 
becomes thoroughly feeble. 


The above is a trick much to be recommended, 
and is practised by every competent news editor in 
London and New York. All the pith of your story 
goes into the top paragraph: then you can fill in 
with a rehash of yesterday’s despatches and 
hardly a reader will realise that the news stopped 
short after the first ten lines. 


Master Coward shows himself particularly 
adept at bringing this off. His first scene—the 
extremely attractive ladies of the chorus, mostly 
with ‘‘ nodings ’’ on, dressing for the show about 
to follow—is full of spirit, that is carried yet a 
step further by a shadow dance on the revolving 
Stage executed by eighteen young men in white 
drill messjackets, very taking and original; then 
there is a brisk scene to show how much more 
blasé children are than their parents; then the 
rest is—not silence, certainly—but a gradual 
settling down to little jokes, little tunes, littleness 
all along the line. 


Revue, as that word implies, should be a review 
of current events, ideas, and foibles. In the land 
of its origin it has been expanded to be sometimes 
a grand spectacle, but even then the most 
magnificent parades, the loveliest kaleidoscopic 
effects are strung on a thread of scenes of topical 
interest that, to change the metaphor, anchors 
them to the true nature of revue. In one not 


Spectacular the topical interest will naturally be 
the keener. 


Now Words and Music is not advertised as a 
fevue, but it clearly aspires to be one: if not, it 
is our back drawingroom and nothing else. Where, 
then, is the topical interest? Is it in ‘‘ The 
Children’s Hour ’?? Neat enough, but how often 
have we not heard that children outdo parents in 
Worldly wisdom. The theme of ‘‘ The Younger 

neration’’ with the mother of grownup 


daughters having her fling is at least ten years 
out of date. The gramophone studio performance 
was guyed—and how much better !—by Mr, Jack 
Hulbert far back in the 1920’s. 


Up and down the show may be found good 
fooling, by many young and active performers, 
and some pretty hits. But the moral lies 
in Arnold Bennett’s remark that once you have 
painted a policeman you must go on painting 
policemen all your life. Master Coward’s 
favourite appearance as a policeman was formerly 
without music. Now the music is there. That is 
all the difference. 


J.P. 


AUTUMN IN SOUTHWOLD 


Those requiring a restful change amid beautiful gur- 
roundings should visit Southwold on the Suffolk Coast. 
The town itself, with its wonderful Church and attractive 
open “greens” and great high common, commanding 
extensive views over sea and land, is different from the 
usual seaside resorts. 


During the Autumn months the weather is ne | 
good up to Christmas; and during the Autumn Southwol 

provides specialities such as “ Longshore” herrings (as 
deiicate as fresh caught trout, and infinitely superior to 
the ordinary deep sea fish), freshly cured mild bloaters, 
unrivalled brown shrimps (so superior in flavour to the 
red), delicious small soles (the sea here is called “ Sole 


Bay” from earliest records), and sprats in the later 
Autumn, 


Southwold provides excellent Sea Angling (also trawl- 
ing with local Fishermen), and there is. an attractive 
18-hole Golf Course. 


By road it is 105 miles from London. By train it is 
about a two-hour run to Saxmundham (14 miles), and a 
little more to Halesworth (9 miles), where motors from 
Hotels meet Visitors by appointment. 


There is the Swan Hotel, Tel. No. 5 (h. and c. in all 
bedrooms), a well-known comfortable old coaching b 
with old local prints and furniture, now under the 
new management of Miss Baker (formerly of The 
University Arms Hotel, Cambridge, and The Esplanade 
Hotel, Seaford). 


There is also the smaller Crown Hotel, Tel. 58, an early 
Georgian House, recently partly reconstructed, under the 
management of Miss Constantine (late of The Royal 
Crescent Hotel, Filey). 

At both Hotels the beds are from Heals, and most 
=. The food is excellent and the menus 

glish. 


A Main Cause of Unemployment — 
An Indictment of Foreign Investment 


* = Second Edition Revised and Enlarged 
by 


P. C. LOFTUS 
Price 2/- 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
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Literary Shipping 
ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo = P, & O. & BRITISH INDIA 4 
sitions also considered for ‘publication, _ Known or = MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
unknown writers invited send MSS. Perer Derex, Ltr, = (Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, London, W.C.2. = Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
: )=CLLONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN = 
HE COMING RACE. New Edition of “Ars Vivendi,” = 
. New Edition of “Ars Vivendi,” = 8, s = 
with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. = EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d— = P. & ©. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. = Tickets of P. & O., Orient and New Zealand 
= Shipping Companies. 
NOVELS, STORIES, and general MSS, read and placed 2 ‘Street, London, of City 
by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Gratee = P. & O. 130, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 FREIGH? 
ful Testimonials ——Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Recent = 192, LEADENHALL STREET, : 
Hovse, Recent Street, W.1. Leadenhall ‘Street, E.C.3. &%, 


Miscellaneous 


(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 
camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in 
rienced staff. For terms write Principat, 


charge of ex 
chool, Harting, Petersfield. 


Beacon Hill 


TEA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon 

leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 
oe from Eastern Imports, Lrp., 141, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2. 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 

“ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manufac- 
turers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Lrp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. 
“SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combina- 
tion ever discovered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every 
pipeful an indescribable pleasure: 12s. 6d. per }-lb. tin, 
post extra. 


Hotels, &c. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
‘Phone, Water (h. & c.)in every room. Central heating throughout. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
EVENSONG 
By Edward Knobleck & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


Wanted 


“ QATURDAY REVIEW ” issue for September 27th, 1930. 
Write G. E. Srecnert & Co., 2, Star Yard, Carey 
Street, W.C.2. 


Training Centres 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
(University or Lonpon) 
ARTICULARS of over eighty Courses of Lectures on 
various periods or aspects of 
HISTORY; LITERATURE; ECONOMIC, POLITICAL & 
SOCIAL SCIENCE; PAINTING; ARCHITECTURE; 
NATURAL SCIENCE; PSYCHOLOGY 
and other subjects may be obtained free on application to 
the University Extension Registrar (Dept. T), University 
of London, S.W.7. 
The lectures will be delivered in various parts of London 
and the suburbs, afternoon and evening. 


To Let 


DPEVONSHIRE, close to the sea and a first-class golf 
course, a charming old-world cottage, delightfully 

furnished and comprising 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bath and kitchen. Constant hot water, main drainage. 
Garden, fully stocked. Semi-detached. 

To be Let for six months or one year at the nominal 
rental of 2 guineas per week. 

For full particulars apply Box 256. The Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


ATTRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly 
decorated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed- 
room, bath-room, kitchen. Use of private gardens. Park 
7538 before 10.30 mornings, or write Strruinc, 21, Royal 
Crescent, Holland Park, London. 


WITZERLAND.—To let for summer holidays or winter 
sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rougemont, 
Vaud, 3,500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply B. W. Rinuey, 
Talboys, Oxted, Surrey. : 


ACADEMY 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). _ Gerrard 2981. 
Sunday, September 25th 
Leontine Sagan’s psychological study of adolescence 
‘*“MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” 
Also the Himalayan Exp. film ‘“ EXCELSIOR.” 


Last Days—‘‘ DIARY OF A REVOLUTIONIST.” 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3878) 


Evonings 8.15 sharp. Mats. Thurs, and Sat. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


15/- a year. 
17/6 a year. 


Communications and cheques to be sent to the 

Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 

Company, Ltd., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


SUBSCRIPTION - 
FOREIGN 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the SaTURDAY 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing 
old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. { 
Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Saturpay Review, 18-20, 


York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Published by the P: ietors, THE CHAWTO 
two lines), in the Parish of Bt. Paul, in the Coun 


N 
Lenten. 


Pus.isHine Co., Lrp., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone: Temp! 
of London, and Printed Bucxiry Press, Lrp. An 
Saturday, September 24th, 1932. 


le Bar 3157, 
9, St. Andrew Street, 


